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{Editorial  Note. — After  a  journalistic 
experience,  extending  over  more  than 
seventeen  years  in  Shanghai,  Peking 
and  Tientsin,  it  would  be  extraord- 
inary if  an  Editor  did  no^.  find  iu  his 
Scrap  Book  articles  and  cuttings  of  sufd- 
cient  interest  to  justify  reprodix'tion  at  the 
present  time.  Many  of  these  cuttings  are 
now  buried  in  the  files  of  journals  which 
are  seldom  if  ever  referred  to  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  .Aanong  them  is  a  series  of 
remarkable  letters  from  a  Cliinese  Magis- 
trate, which  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
now  defunct  Peking  Gazette  in  the  middle 
of  1914.      Their  origin  requires  a  brief  ex- 
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planation.  The  Editor  had  on  his  Stall'  a 
very  able  young  Chinese,  who  was  cioaelj 
in  touch  with  olficial  cireles,  and  wiio  spoke 
English  fluently  but  wrote  it  indifferently. 
This  young  man  one  day  announced  that 
he  had  been  offered  and  ha»  accepted,  the 
position  of  Magistrate  of  a  Hsien  not  far 
distant  from  Peking.  We  wished  him  luck, 
and  said  farewell.  A  few  months  later  he 
paid  a  brief  visit  to  Peking,  and  called  on 
the  Editor.  Discussion  naturally  centred 
round  his  experiences  in  his  new  post,  and 
so  interesting  did  they  appear  to  us,  that 
we  urged  him  to  write  a  series  of  letters 
in  Chinese,  detailing  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  he  performed  his  duties. 
These  letters  were  carefully  translated  by 
a  member  of  the  Staff,  and  appeared  at 
brief  intervals  in  the  Pekinp  Gazette.  They 
have  probably  by  this  time  been  forgotten, 
as  their  publication  was  begun  only  about 
ten  days  before  the  European  crisis.  We 
have  decided  to  reprint  them  in  these 
columns,  because  we  believe  them  to  c<-)n- 
tain  the  most  intimate  account  thiit  has 
ever  appeared  in  EVigHsh  of  the  life  and 
duties  of  a  Chine-so  Magistrate.  There  are 
ten  articl'Oa  in  the  series,  the  first  of  which 
is  printed,  with  the  Author's  covering  let- 
ter, below.) 
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AUTHOR'S  COVERING  LETTER. 


:To  the  Ediior  of  the  Peking  Gazette  ) 

Sir: 

During  the  now  defunct  Ching  re- 
gime I  hated  ni/M'e  than  any  tiling  the 
corrupt  and  money-loving  officials  wha 
liever  had  any  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  the  people.  The 
'superior  ^officials  of  that  time  consid- 
ered an  official  good,  and  gave  him 
promotions  or  recommendations,  only 
when  he  knew  how  to  pull  the  wires, 
to  please  his  superiors,  to  flatter  and 
blindly  to  obey.  As  to  the  officials 
who  were  really  honest  in  their  work 
and  untainted  in  charact-er,  they 
never  cared  to  give  them  any  notice, 
For  this  reason  the  distress  of  the 
people  seldom  reached  the  higher  au- 
thorities. Therefore  I  determined  not 
to  enter  ofEcialdoim  as  long  as  the 
Ching  dynasty  still  existed.  Upon  the 
inau^ration  of  the  Republic,  how- 
ever, I  thought  the  conditions  must 
be  better  than  fonnorly,  end  so  I  ac- 
cepted a  post  of  Magistrate.  Al- 
thooigh  the  conditions    I    shall    now 
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describe  are  only  actual  iaxsts  regard- 
ing one  district,  as  tar  as  1  can  learn 
the  conditions  of  other  districts  are 
very  much  the  ssme.  I  can,  of 
course,  only  single  out  some  more  im- 
portant facts  for  your  information.  I 
hope  your  valuable  paper  will  be  a 
me^ans  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
high  officials  so  as  to  lift  the  people 
from  their  sufferings. 

Yours  etc. 

A  Chinese  Magistrate. 

OPPEESSION  OF  THE  YAMEN 
RUNNERS. 

Officially  eome  of  the  magistraeies 
have  already  reorganized  their  staff 
while  many  others  still  retain  their 
old  system.  The  socalled  reorganized 
.systems  are  only  reoi^anizations  in 
name,  for  beyond  the  names  of  the 
different  departments  no  other  reform 
could  be  foundl.  When  a  Yamen  has 
given  new  names  to  tite  different  de- 
pairtments  and  allotted  its  men  to 
(■aoh  one  of  tihem,  it  sends  a  re  port  to 
the  STiperiors  that  a  reorgan/izationi)  has 
been  effected. 
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THE  THRUB  CORPS  AND  SIX 
OFFICES. 

A  closer  inspection  of    fche    Yamen 
hands  reveals  the  fact  that    all    the 
affairs  are  still  handledl  by    the    well 
known  "three  corps  and  six  offices." 
The  three  corps  are  "Pu-pan" — those  ] 
who  do  the  duty  of  police  and  detec- 
tives in  looking  out  for,  and  arresting, : 
thieves   and  robbers;   "Chao-pan" — 
the  executioners  and  the  ''K'uai-pan"  | 
— those  who  carry  warrants  and  sum- ' 
mon  'witnesses.     The  six  offices  axe: 
the  Offices  of  Clerks,  Revenue,  Cere- 
mony,    Soldiery,     Ptmishments    and 
Public  Works. 

The  total  number  of  runners  for  the 
three  corps  is  usually  above  100. 
These  runners  receive  no  pay,  but 
make  their  living;  with  what  they  can 
squeezie  out  of  the  country  folks.  For 
instance,  when  a  case  of  robbery  is 
committed  at  a  certain  place,  and  it 
is  known  to  them  who  the  culprits  are, 
the  robbers  can  easily  get  off  by  pay- 
ing the  nmners  a  round  sum  of 
money. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  any  per- 
son, though  not  connected  with  the 
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robbery,  liappens  to  be  a  wealthy 
man,  or  is  on  bad  terms  with  the  run- 
ners, the  latter  can,  with  a  little  man- 
ipulation, accuse  him  as  being  con- 
nected with  the  case.  Using  this  as 
an  instrument,  the  runners  next  pro- 
ceed te  blackmail  the  wealthy  or 
wrongly  accused  person  to  their  satis- 
faction. Should  the  man  refuse  to  be 
blackmailed,  he  is  at  once  arrested 
and  taken  to  the  Yam  en.  Now  if  the 
Magistrate  be  a  novice  in  the  task  c^ 
trying  a  case,  or  if  he  be  as  corrupt  as 
the  runners — and  usually  he  is  either 
the  one  or  the  other — there  is  no 
chance  of  the  victim  coining  out  un- 
harmed. 

Once  a  highway  rol)bery  was  com- 
Bfiitted  within  my  disti'ict,  and  one  of 
the  two  robbers  was  arrested  on  the 
spot.  I  gave  repeated  orders  to  the 
Pu-pan  to  have  the  otlier  culprit  ar- 
rested at  his  homo.  The  runners, 
however,  came  hack  with  a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy  who  live/1  next  door  to 
the  robber.  The  tale  which  the  run- 
nel^ gave  was  that  wheaai  they  arrived 
at  the  scene  the  robber  was  gambling 
in  the  house  at  that  sixteen-year-old 
boy  but  made  good  bis  escape  upon 


learning  of  the  arrival  of  the  Yamen 
hands. 

I  was  struck  witJi  the  simple  and 
honestlookiiig  face  ni  the  boy  and  ask- 
odi  him  how  much  land -property  he 
had.  He  said  he  had  more  than  a 
hunxlred  niou.  1  at  <mce  suspected 
that  the  nmners  had  arreHt<>d  him  be- 
cause they  had  failed  to  squeeze  any 
inoney  oiit  of  him.  The  nmners,  of 
course,  hope-dl  tlxat  I  would  severely 
punish  the  boy  for  hel])ine;  a  robber  to 
escape,  and,  perhaps  also  fine  him 
heavily  for  keeping  a  f:['ambling  resort. 
But  I  get  the  boy  free  on  bail,  and 
made  investigations  which  revealed 
the  fact  that  my  simnise  was  cor- 
rect. 

I  of  course,  had  the  guilty  runner 
dismissed  after  giving  him  his  due  por- 
tioo  of  punishment.  But  woaild  you 
believe  it,  the  dSscharge/i  nmner  came 
back  two  days  later  with  the  genuine 
robber  in  his  custody?  He  begged 
me  to  reinstate  him  in  his  post  on  the 
strength  of  his  "merit",  which  re- 
quest T.  naturally,  refused  to  ent-er- 
+«in.  This  shows  what  the  Pu-pan 
are  capable  of  doing.  Now  let  us  have 
a  look  at  the  K'uai-pan  and  Chao-pan 
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K'UAI-PAN  AND  CHAO-PAN- 

Every  warrant  that  goes  into  the 
hands  of  the  K'uai-pan  and  Chao-])aa 
means  a  source  of  income  to  them. 
For  all  parties  concerned  in  any  case 
have  to  give  them  money,  whether 
they  be  plaintiff,  defendant  or  witness 
Such  fees  are  called  "shoe  money". 
^Their  "shoes,"  however,  va3*y  in  price 
/  according  to  tlie  financial  standing  of 
'  the  ])e.rson  sent  for.  The  sums  usu- 
ally asked  for  range  from  a  few  dollars 
from  a  poor  man  up  to  anything  for 
a  wealthy  person.  There  is  no  fear  of 
the  "squeezed"  person  telling  against 
them ;  this  they  never  do  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  the  runners  are  capa- 
ble of  getting  them  into  deeper  trouble 
if  they  do. 

But  the  "shoe"  money  is  not  the 
last  bribe  the  persons  involved'  have 
to  pay.  Upon  arrival  in  the  city  the 
party,  including  the  runners,  have  to 
put  up  at  one  of  the  inns,  the  person 
summoned  paying  all  the  bills,  which 
are  usually  double  those  of  the  or- 
dinary inns. 

To  extort  further  money  from  the 
summoned    porsonR,    t};ey    are   kept 
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waifeing  in  the  inn  for    from    ten    to 
twenty  days.    To  the  Magistrate  they 
say  that  the  persons  summoned  were 
not  at  home,  while  to  the  sutrmioned 
people  they  say  the  Magistrate  is  busy 
and  has  no  time  to  hear    the    ca^. 
This  hidle-and-seek  practice  is  carried  ^ 
on  until  the  desired  sum  of  money  is   j 
forthcoming.     Siicili  squeezes  are  call-  | 
ed  "runner  debts."  No  case  can  come  I 
up    before    the    Magistrate    until  the  1 
"runner  debts"  are  paid  in  full.    The 
size   of  the   "debts"   also  varies   ac- 
cording to  the  wealth  the  person  con- 
cerned pic^sesises  as  well  as  the  serious- 
ness of  the  case.     Usually  they  range 
from  $100  diown  to  a  few  tens  of  dol- 
lars. 

As  to  the  plaintiff,  he  has  to  pay 
even  more  to  make  tlie  runners 
move.  Otherwise  they  will  keep  on 
saying  to  the  Magistrate  that  the  de- 
fendant is  away  from  home,  is  sick, 
or  make  some  excuses,  although  th^ 
person  wanted  may  be  in  the  inn  all 
the  time.  When  hard  pressed  by 
the  Magistra.te  for  the  person  wanted 
the  runners  will  arrest  a  few  of  th© 
relatives  of  the  accused  who  are  in 
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no  way  implicated  just  to  show  that 
they  are  doing  something.  Thds  i» 
only  one  of  the  many  dodges  tlie  run- 
ners usually  adopt. 

Now  it  must  be  remembered  that 
evei*y  one  of  these  hundred  or  more 
runnerp  has  one  or  two  assistants. 
These  aussistant  nmners  are  caUod  "in- 
formal runners."  They  therefore, 
swell  the  actual  number  of  the  run- 
ners to  two  or  three  hundred.  Their 
eflfeoi  upon  the  poor  people  can  be 
imagined  when  we  remember  that 
not  a  single  one  of  them  receives 
wages,  and  so  they  all  have  to  live 
on  extortion. 


THE  TI-PAO'S  FUNCTIONS. 

Besides  these  nuiners  ttiere  are  the 
Ti-pao  of  the  villages.  Eaoh  village 
has  its  OAvn  Ti-pao,  who  is  really  the 
accomplioe  of  the  Yamen  runners  in 
squeezing-  and  oppressing  the  people. 
They  always  work  in  league  with  the 
runners  and  stop  at  nothing. 
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ROBBER  CATCHERS. 

Robber-catching  is  the  duty  of  the 
Pupan  but  the  latter  are  generally  no 
better  than  the  robbers.  For  they  ar« 
more  efficient  in  daanaging  the  people 
than  catching  the  robbers.  In  some 
instances  they  work  in  league  with 
the  actual  robbers.  A  Magistrate 
may  be  aware  ol  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  these  robber  catchers 
but  he  never  dares  to  dismiss  them, 
as  he  has  no  soldiers  und^*  him  to 
give  him  protection  a,gainst  tha  rob- 
bers. 

THE  CLERKS'  TRICKS. 

The  clerks  aa*e  more  capable  of 
practdcing  coiruption  than  the  run- 
ners, as  they  are  much  more  power- 
ful. As  the  archives  of  several  hun- 
dred years  are  kept  in  these  offices 
and  under  thedr  care,  they  are  in- 
a  position  to  embarrass  the  Maigis- 
trat-e  if  he  proves  to  be  too  strict. 
The  only  way  is  to  dismiss  them, 
but  to  dismiss  them  means  the  lose 
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of  an  inctex  to  numerous  documents 
which  have  to  be  referred  to  con- 
stantly. In  some  extreme  cases  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  destroy  some  of 
the  important  old  documents  in  or- 
der to  have  their  revenge.  They  can 
do  this  with  impunity,  as  the  con- 
stant changes  of  magistrates  make  it 
impossible  for  anyone  to  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  the  archives  as  they. 

But  any  leniency  shown  by  the 
Magistrate  will  so  embolden  them 
that  they  become  really  lawless. 
Take  the  concrete  case  of  A,  who  is 
accused  of  improper  conduct  by  B. 
In  the  petition  of  B  is  narrated  the 
previous  history  of  A  mentioning, 
perhaps,  a  few  cases  which  have 
already  gone  on  record.  Now  under 
the  circumstances  the  Magistrate 
naturally  wishes  to  refer  to  the  old 
records  to  see  if  the  accusations  are 
true. 

This  is  the  opportunity  of  the 
clerks  to  extort  money  from  the  ac- 
cused and  presents  from  the  plaintiff. 
The  required  documentary  proof  is  at 
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once  forthcoming,  the  moimeiit  B 
pays  his  proper  fees,  failing  which 
they  will  infoiin  the  IMagistrate  that 
there  are  no  such  documents  on  file. 

THE  PETITION  WEITERS. 

Petition  writers  vary  in  number 
from  five  or  six  to  ten  or  more.  Like 
the  other  runners  they  receive  no 
wages.  All  pet'tioners  must  pay 
them  for  the  writing  of  their  peti- 
tions or  when  the  petition  is  written 
by  the  petitioner  himself,  for  the 
stamping  of  the  petition.  These  seals 
or  stamps  are  nothing  more  than  the 
signature  of  the  Magistrate.  Upon 
the  arrival  of  a  new  ^lagistrate  one 
slip  is  given  to  each  of  the  petition 
writers,  who  has  it  engraved  and 
made  into  a  seal.  Every  petition 
must  be  duly  stamped  with  this 
authentic  !=eal  before  it  cani  be  pre- 
sented. 

The  majority  of  coimti-y  foUis, 
however,  are  imable  to  read  or  write. 
They,  therefore,  have  to  ask  the  peti- 
tion writers  to  draw  up  the  petitions 
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for  them,  for  which  service  they  have 
naturally  to  pay.  This  gives  tha 
writers  a  chance  to  squeeze  the  poor 
country  people.  If  the  sum  paid  is 
sufficiently  big,  the  csise  may  be  pro- 
fessionally made  to  look  exta-aord- 
inarily  serious  on  paper  while  if  the 
fees  paid  are  small  a  serious  crime 
may  be  coloured  to  look  ordinary. 
The  real  merits  of  the  case  can, 
therefor 3,  not  be  judged  by  the  des- 
criptions given  in  the  petition. 

The  Magistrate,  on  his  part,  has 
to  rely  on  fclie  petition  as  a  guide  to 
decide  whether  the  case  is  serious* 
enough  to  waste  his  time  over  it. 
He  reads  the  petition  and  decides 
that  a  certain  case  is  too  unimportant 
to  oome  up  and  a  certain  case  should 
.be  heard  at  once.  But  if  the  clerks 
tai'e  craity,  he  will  have  chosen  the 
unimportant  but  highly  coloured  one 
and  left  the  really  serious  ones  out. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  number 
of  lawsuits  increases  with  the  num- 
ber of  petition  writers.  The  reason 
is  that  when  the  number  of  writers 
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is  too  big  they  find  it  hard  to  have 
enough  oases  to  go  round,  and  in 
this  case  they  give  every  encourage- 
ment to  the  silly  country  people  to 
go  in  for  lawsuits  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  Once  the  case  goes 
into  tlheir  hands,  they  never  cease  to 
nxagnifj  to  tflae  greatest  possible  ex- 
tent. 
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II. 

In  my  last  letter  1  described 
roioghly  how  tke  igQarant  country 
folks  ai-e  fleeced  by  the  Yamen  run- 
ners and  petition  writers,  and  how 
the  latter,  playing  upon  their  ignor- 
ance exact  money  from  them  on  the 
vain  pretext  that  it  is  within  their 
power  to  have  their  petitions  ac- 
cepted or  rejected.  In  this  letter  I 
propose  to  recount  in  some  det-ail 
how  poor  htigants  suffer  at  the  hands 
of  these  Yam.en  parasites  when  the 
lawsuit  is  actually  in  progress. 

THE  PETTIPOGOEKS. 

Besides  what  a  man  has  to  pay  for 
the  substitute,  whom  he  must  secure 
«*o  as  to  have  his  fields  properly  at- 
tended to  during  his  absence,  as  well 
as  the  inn  expenses,  meals,  pur- 
chase otf  petition  forms,  squeezes  to 
the  petition-writer  and  a  host  of 
others,  he  is  also  often  victimized  by 
a  class  of  people  called  "Sung-kun" 
pettifoggers     (literally    "law-stick"). 
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who  make  it  their  business  to  cheat 
the  country  people.  These  petti- 
foggers go  about  hunting  for  people 
who  have  any  grudge  against  some 
other  persons.  When  the  would-be 
victim  is  found,  the  Sung-kun  tells 
him  that  the  Magistrate  is  fearfully 
uncertain  in  temper  and  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  go  before  him  without 
prearrangements  with  the  inside 
men;  he  then  gently  hints  that  such 
and  such  a  person  and  such  and  such 
a  secretary  or  clerk  in  the  Magis- 
trate's Yamen  are  well  acquainted 
with  him  or  better,  his  relatives.  By 
hook  or  by  crook  he  usually  suc- 
c-eeds  in  persuading  the  poor  country- 
man to  place  hdmseK  m  his  hands. 
Then  begins  a  series  of  fleecing 
operations  under  the  pretext  of  brib- 
ing the  officials. 

SIFTING  OF  FETITIONS. 

Let  us  suppose  that  after  paying 
all  the  money  demanded  the  peti- 
tion   is    actually    handed    in.        The 
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next  process  is  the  long  and  anxious 
waiting  foi"  the  official  to  accept  tht 
petition.  In  the  case  of  an  un- 
scrupulous ISIagistrate,  who  does  not 
care  a  snap  for  the  sufferings  of  the 
people,  the  petition  is  kept  on  his 
desk  for  a  week  or  two,  eithe* 
through  his  carelessness  or  deliber- 
ate blackmail.  The  day  comes  when 
the  official  writes  his  approval  or  dis- 
approval on  the  petition,  which  is 
then  handed  to  the  Office  of  Docu- 
ments— another  office  beside  the  re- 
gular "Six  Offices."  This  transi- 
tionary  office  passes  the  petition  on 
to  ths  proper  office  concerned, 
which,  in  turn,  copies  the  official's 
remarks  and  hangs  the  copy  on  the 
wall  outside  to  notify  tii&  parties 
concern^. 

Now  these  two  Departments  or 
offices  can  purposely  delay  the  issue 
of  such  notifications  if  they  are  not 
suitably  bribed.  This  happens  even 
under  an  honest  and  considerate 
Magistrate  ;  for  the  olerks,  though  they 
may  receive  the  official  instructioois 
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immediately  after  they  are  present- 
ed, can,  without  fear  of  detection, 
keep  them  secret  as  long  as  they 
like.  Therefore  it  is  just  aa  difficult 
for  a  counti'vnian  to  know  the  fate 
cf  his  petition  as  to  fiee  the  face  of 
the  ]\Iagistrate.  It  is  not  seldom 
that  a  man  never  hears  what  has 
become  of  his  petition.  Those  who 
are  anxious,  pay  more  money  to  the 
clerks,  who,  when  satisfied,  produce 
the  paper  the  next  day  and  tell  the 
man  that  it  was  due  to  their  urging 
that  the  official  has  given  his  deci- 
sion. 

Gradually  this  sort  of  squeeze  has 
developed  into  an  automatic  system, 
that  is  without  the  request  of  thts. 
Yamen  runners  and  clerks,  the  peti- 
tioner voluntarily  gives  them  mone- 
tary presents  when  the  petition  is 
presented  with  the  hope  that  they 
may  help  him  to  hasten  the  process. 
When  money  cannot  be  extorted  in 
this  way,  the  runners  copy  the  otTl- 
cial's  remarks  and  send  them  to  the 
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lifeigant   with    a    request    for    "wine 
money" — tip. 

All  these  exactions  the  country 
folk  have  to  suffer  when  they  go  to 
law,  just  to  present  their  petitions 
and  find  out  what  the  oihcial  thinks 
of  them.  The  official  remai'ka  may 
be  favourable  or  unJavoiu'able  to  the 
petitioner  according  to  the  whim  of 
the  ^Magistrat-e  at  the  time. 

UEGED   TO    CONTINUE 
LITIGATION. 

Now  supposo  the  remarks  are  un- 
favourable. Do  the  Yamen  runners 
give  up  their  fleecing  operations'? 
No,  they  do  not.  They  tell  the  liti- 
gant tlirough  the  "Law  Stick"  that 
tloe  case  may  yet  be  won  if  such  and 
such  a  point  is  brought  strongly  to 
the  attention  of  the  Magistrate.  Let 
U¥>  say  this  time  the  petition  is  ac- 
cepted. The  "Law  stick"  then  tells 
the  man  that  it  was  due  to  his  efforts 
that  the  petition  ha*  been  accepted 
and  that  he  must  be  handsomely  re- 
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warded.  He  usually  puts  in  a  claim 
for  a  certain  sum  of  money  saying 
that  he  has  spent  that  sum  to  bribe 
such  and  such  a  clerk  to  push  mat- 
ters, and  that  he  must  make  good 
these  items  of  expenditure. 

The  real  facts  of  such  cases  in  the 
hands  of  an  honest  Magistrate  are 
tiiat  in  the  first  instance  the  peti- 
tion is  rejected  because  it  is  not  of 
a  sufficiently  serious  natm'e  to  war- 
rant opening  a  case,  while  in  the 
second  instance,  as  the  country-man 
is  seemingly  determined  to  carry  the 
case  before  the  Magistrate,  the  offi- 
cial really  seeks  to  secure  a  chance 
to  give  him  some  advice  on  the  fol- 
ly of  going  to  law  over  such  a  slight 
matter  by  granting  his  petition.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  the  Magistrate  to 
discover  such  cases  even  if  he  wishes 
to  do  so. 

ISSUE'  OF  SUMMONSES. 

Now  let  us  see  how  long  ib  will 
take  a  petition  to  effect  its  natural 
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results  after  it  is  approved  by  the 
Magisfcrnte.  I  will  presume  that  the 
Magistrate  is  honest  and  the  regular 
processes  are  gone  through  without 
delaj'.  The  petition  is  accepted  by 
the  Magistrate ,  who  writes  his  ap- 
proval on  it>.  The  petition  is  then 
handed  to  the  Department  of  Docu- 
ments, which  forwards  it  to  the 
Office  concerned.  Tlie  clerk  of  this 
Office  makes  a  draft  sunmions  and 
presents  it  to  the  IMagistrate,  who 
makes  some  alterations  and  finally 
endorses  it  by  writing  the  word 
"Hsing," — "execute,"  on  the  slip. 
No  document  is  valid  without  this 
endorsement.  Tlie  endorsed  paper 
is  next  handed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
Office  concerned,  who  copies  it  on  a 
printed  form.  Tliis  filled  in  form  is 
again  siibmitted  to  the  Magistrate 
f')r  approval.  If  it  is  approved,  th» 
formal  summons  is  chopped  with  the 
Magistrate's  seal  and  further  en- 
dorsed with  the  word  "hsing,"  this 
time  written  with  a  vermilion  brush. 
This  finished  summons  is  then  hand- 
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ed  out  and  g-iven  to  the  runners,  who 
go  to  summon  the  person  concerned. 
The  original  draft  is  attached  to  the 
original  petition  and  kept  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  clerks,  and  is  officially 
described  as  on  "file." 

This  unadulterated  process  of  sum- 
monsmaking  takes  at  least  three  or 
four  days  while  if  the  Magistrate  is 
careless  or  corrupt  it  may  stretch  out 
to  one  week.  It  was  often  the  case 
that  I  had  to  punish  the  clerks  in 
order  to  huiTy  them  up. 

PEOCESS    OF    THE    SUMMONS. 

Next  the  runner  plays  his  role. 
With  the  official  summons  in  his  sec- 
ret keeping  he  goes  to  the  "Ti-pao," 
who  accompaaiess  him  to  the  home 
of  the  person  summoned.  Now  if 
this  man  thinks  that  he  ha,s  nothing 
to  fear,  he  gives  the  runner  some 
"shoe  money,"  treats  him  to  a 
meal,  and  goes  with  him  to  the 
Yamen. 
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If,  however,  ihis  man  is  really 
guilty  of  the  offence  charged  against 
him,  he  bribes  the  runners,  who-  re- 
tiu'n  to  the  Magistrate  with  the  tale 
tliat  the  person  wanted  is  out  of 
town  on  business,  or  cannot  be  found. 
The  Magistrate,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pins  no  faith  to  such  reports, 
but  orders  them  to  make  another 
attempt.  Soanetimes  punishment  is 
dealt  out  to  them  but  they  accept  it 
with  indifference.  A  few  days  later 
the  men  return  with  exactly  the 
same  excuse  but  in  order  to  prove 
the  cr>rrectness  of  their  report,  they 
bring  along  with  them  the  "Ti-pao" 
as  a  witness.  Needless  to  say  tlie 
latter  fully  confirms  the  runners- 
statements,  as  he,  too,  has  been 
handsomely  tipped. 


ANOTHER  METHOD. 

There  is  yet  another  method  by 
which  the  runners  cheat  the  Magis- 
trate and  oppress  the  peoplo.    A  n.m- 
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ner  is  given  the  summons  and  goes 
off  to  serve  it.  In  reality  he  goes 
through  the  process  described  above 
and  repeats  it  as  often  as  he  thinks 
reasonable,  and  finally,  at  the  end 
of  few  weeks  returns  with  the  father, 
son,  older  or  younger  brotlier  or 
some  other  unconcerned  relative  of 
the  person  wanted,  giving  the  well- 
known  excuse  for  his  absence. 

The  Magistrate  may  rage  and 
scold  or  give  pimishment  to  the  run- 
ner but  he  does  not  care.  He  knows 
well  that  when  a  runner  is  to  be 
beaten  by  another  runner,  the  bam- 
boo does  not  hiu-t  the  tiesh.  A  pro- 
verb says  "When  an  official  givesi 
corporal  punishment  to  the  Yamen 
runners  it  is  a  process  to  make  the 
Yamen  lively,"  which  moans  that  no 
pain  is  felt  by  the  person  beaten. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  no  Magis- 
trate has  enouo;h  energy  and  spirit 
to  fight  with  such  corruption  for 
ever.  Some  day  he  will  collapse, 
and  the  runners  will  have  won  their 
Htruggle. 
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SOME  EELIEF  IS  POSSIBLE. 

Hoping  to  give  some  relief  to  the 
people  1  started  to  write  on  the  sum- 
monses the  time  limit  within  which 
the  order  was  to  be  executed.  Usual- 
ly I  allowed  about  three  to  five  days. 
Punishments  were  promptly  meted 
out  to  the  ininners  who  failed  to  car- 
ry out  my  orders  but  you  need  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  even  then 
cases  of  delay  occurred  occasionally. 
To  maJce  the  rule  effective  the  pun- 
ishment of  thrashing  had  to  be  in- 
creased  to  dismissal. 

GENTLE  PE'ESUASION  THE 
BEST  REMEDY. 

So  when  a  country  man  is  sum- 
moned before  me  I  make  it  my  first 
business  to  impress  him  with  the 
fact  that  it  is  foolish  to  resort  to 
litigation  for  a  small  matter  which 
can  easily  be  settled  outside  In  a 
case  of  dispute  between  two  brothers 
over  a  piece  of  property  it  is  my  prac- 
tice to  say  to  them  that  it  is  cheaper 
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to  settle  the  case  at  home,  as  if  this 
is  done  the  difference,  whatever  it 
may  be,  between  the  two  shares  of 
property  will  still  be  retained  in  the 
family,  whereas  if  the  case  be  settled 
in  the  court  a.  part  of  it  at  least  will 
go  into  the  hands  of  outsiders.  This 
action  of  mine  seemed  to^  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  people.  In  my 
opinion  the  IMagistrate  should,  when- 
ever possible,  settle  the  case  at  one 
trial.  For  every  additional  hearing 
costs  the  poor  coimti-y-man  extra 
tmie  and  money.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  conditiona  I  have 
described  above  are  only  a  few  of  the 
existing  ones  that  I  have  found  out 
with  some  difficulty.  No  doubt  there 
ai'e  others  which  are  just  as  seriously 
needing  attention. 


PROFESSIONAL  LITIGANTS. 

There  is  another  class  of  Yamen 
parasites  who  are  known  as  the 
"Qiih-sung"     people,    that     is    the 
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people  who  live  on  blackmailing  by 
creating  false  charges  against  their 
victims.  The  business  of  these  peo- 
ple is  to  extort  money  by  false  pre- 
tences. If  the  victim  refuses  to  pay 
the  suxn  asked,  they  at  once  lodge  a 
complaint  against  the  man,  with 
witnesses  and  proofs  ah'eady  manu- 
factured. If  the  complaint  is  ac- 
cepted and  runners  sent  to  summon 
the  man,  the  would-be  victim  of  the 
blackmailers  also  becomes  tne  vic- 
tim of  the  official  servants.  Tlie 
honest  country  people  of  course  do 
not  wish  to  appear  in  the  court,  and, 
therefore,  have  to  pay  the  complain- 
ant as  well  as  the  yamen  runners  to 
withdraw  the  petition.  When  this  is 
done,  another  petition  is  presented 
saving  that  the  case  has  been  peace- 
fully settled  privately,  and  that  both 
parties  are  willing  to  stop  legal  pro- 
end  ur?.  This  is  naturally  accepted 
by  the  Magistrate  who  thinks  that  by 
so  doing  he  will  save  them  both 
money  and  trouble.  Little  can  he 
realize  that  it  is  only  a  case  of  black- 
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mail   with   his   own   runners   as   ac- 
complices. 

Once  an  identical  case  appeared 
before  me  while  1  was  Magistrate  of 
.  After  lodging  a  strong  com- 
plaint the  plaintifi  suddenly  asked 
leave  to  cancel  the  petition.  Sus- 
pecting that  something  was  wrong  I 
ordered  the  parties  concerned  to  be 
brought  before  me  within  three  days 
under  pain  of  severe  punishment  if 
the  runners  failed  to  do  so.  Accord- 
ingly the  different  witnesses  appear- 
ed on  the  third  day,  and  were  sub- 
mitted to  a  thorough  cross-examina- 
tion, which  revealed  tha  fact  that 
one  of  parties  was  being  blackmailed 
by  the  regular  "professional  liti- 
gants," who  were,  of  course  severely 
punished. 

The  above  are  glimpses  of  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  country  people.  In  the 
next  letter  I  shall  deal  with  other 
forms  of  corruptions  which  will,  I 
am  sure,  give  you  cause  for  amuse- 
ment as  well  as  grief. 
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If  a  law  suit  be  brougat  up  befon'e 
the  Peking  Court  and  aecided  theie, 
the  contending  pai'ties  are  allowed  a 
certain  time  within  which  to  appeal. 
The  parties  are  bound  to  obey  the 
decision  of  the  court  if  no  action  i* 
taken  within  the  proper  period.  The 
court  which  gave  decision  may  order 
compulsory  enforcement  of  its  deci- 
sion should  the  parties  or  party  then 
I'esist.  In  a  district  some  distance 
away  from  the  IMetropolis  this  pro- 
cedui'e  has  to  be  modified.  When  a 
ease  is  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
both  parties,  they  mutst  be  required 
to  sign  a  "voluntary  bond"  to  this 
effect  or  the  case  niay  still  be  oon- 
sidered  outstanding.  This  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  custom  of  the  place. 

During  my  tenure  of  otiice  1  used 
to  read  the  decision  to  the  contend- 
ing parties  immediately  after  thtt 
case  was  thrashed  out.  I  always 
took  the  precaution  to  tell  tliem  thnt 
they     could    appeal    to    the    Higher 
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Court  if  they  took  exception  to  my 
judgement  within  the  stipulated  time , 
after  which  the  decision  would  be- 
come  automatically  established. 

The  time  limit  expired,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  from  the  parties.  I 
thought  they  were  satisfied.  But 
some  days  later  the  plaintiff  appear- 
ed with  another  petition,  eon^plam- 
ing  that  the  defendant  so  far  had 
failed  to  comply  with  the  decision. 
When  the  other  party  was  summon- 
ed and  asked  why  he  had  refused  to 
nbide  by  my  judgement,  he  replied 
that  he  was  unwLlHng  to  accept  it- 
I  then  asked  why  he  had  not  ap- 
pealed, and  he  said  he  did  not  hazard 
such  an  undertaking  because  he  had 
neither  the  friends  nor  money  to  do 
it.  When  he  was  told  that  in  that 
case  he  must  obey  my  decision  he 
replied  that  he  had  never  signed  a 
"voluntary  bond." 

Thus  I  learned  by  experience  that 
the  prescribed  legal  procedure  can- 
not be  strictly  carried  out  to  the  let- 
ter, as  the  conditions  in  the  country 
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are  wholly  different.  The  reasons  of 
difference  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
following  way : 

OBSTACLES  TO  LEGAL 
PllOCEDUBE. 

1.  In  the  majority  of  cases  ap- 
peai'ing  befar&  the  courts  of  the 
Metropolis  axid  provincial  capitals  the 
htigants  are  usually  all  residents  of 
the  same  city ;  but  those  of  the  outer 
districts  are  mostly  people  of  differ- 
ent villages  or  even  district-s. 

2.  The  regular  coui-ts  usually 
deal  with  cases  in  the  city,  which 
are  generally  connected  with  disputes 
over  houses  and  real  estate  while 
those  which  appear  befoa-e  the  Magis- 
trates of  outer  districts  are  invariably 
over  land  j)ropf'rt'ies.  In  the  former 
case  the  litigation  may  be  speedily 
ended  by  the  seizure  or  public  sale  of 
the  property  or  imposition  of  a  fine, 
but  in  the  latter  case  several  persons 
are  usually  involved,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings drag  on  for  years. 
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3.  The    rcgulai'    courts     are     in-j 
dependent,   and  therefore,   need  now 
feai*      browbeating     froin     superiors,' 
while   the   Magistrate,   being  subject 
to  the  ruhng  of  his  superiors,  who  are 
many     in    number,   finds  his  hands 
tied.     If  his  superiors  wish  to  show 
special  favour  to  a  certain  party  the 
Magistrate  is  against  a  rock  or  worse 
if  he  chooses  to  du  otherwn'se,  for,  as 
the  saying  goes  "there  is  surely   a 
way  to  saddle  him  with  a  crime." 

4.  The  regular  courts,  being  in 
the  jjrovincial  capitals,  have  the 
police  and  military  forces  to  give 
etmngth  to  their  decisions  when  t^he 
litiganits  refuse  to  obey.  In  the 
outer  districts  this  is  not  so.  There 
the  police  force  is  exceedingly  in- 
adequate to  serve  such  a  purpose, 
especially  so  in  the  villages  where 
there  is  only  one  policeman  or  none 
at  all.  There  the  one  policeman  is 
usually  paid  by  the  villagers  them- 
selves, and  so  is  afraid  to  offend 
them.  Nor  is  it  advisable  to  put  a 
daring  constable  on  duty  in  a  village, 
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as  that  would  increase  the  number  oi 
fleecoi's  by  one  man  right  in  the  vil- 
lage itself. 

5.  Although  the  people  of  the  pro- 
vincial capitals  have  some  know- 
ledge of  the  reformed  systems  the 
villagers,  especially  those  of  the  outer 
districts,  being  too  absorbed  in  their 
farming  affairs  year  in  and  year  out, 
have  not  the  slightest  idea  about 
them.  All  they  know  and  will  re- 
cognize are  the  systems  and  customs 
which  have  been  in  existence  for 
many  years. 

6.  The  difficulty  of  enforcing  thi 
judgment  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
case  of  a  lawsuit  over  money  mat- 
ters. Say  A  starts  a  suit  against  B 
for  debts  owing  to  him,  and  his  claim 
is  sustained  by  the  Magistrate,  who 
orders  B's  house  to  be  sold  or  seized 
on  behalf  of  A.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  the  official  will  find  that  there 
is  no-one  wanting  to  buy  the  proper- 
ty thus  put  up  for  sale  or,  if  he 
makes   the   property  over  to   A,    he 
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would  not  be  able  to  hold  it.  First 
of  all  A  would  not  accept  it  as  hs 
well  knows  that  on  the  day  he  tries 
to  take  possession  B  would  come 
along  with  a  number  of  his  friends 
and  challenge  him  to  a  fight,  or  in 
some  other  way  frighten  or  forcibly 
eject  A  from  the  house.  They  have 
a  proverb  which  says,  "Lose  officially 
but  not  privately." 

From  the  causes  named  above  we 
can  plainly  see  that  the  stereotyped 
legal  procedure,  if  arbitrarily  en- 
forced, would  result  in  fruitlessness, 
difficulties  or  hardship  to  the  liti- 
gants and  the  creation  of  new  corrup- 
tions. It  takes  a  man  who  knows 
how  to  strike  the  happy  medium  in 
judging  between  fixed  regulations  and 
local  peculiarities,  to  make  a  really 
successful  Magistrate.  It  seems  to 
me  the  thing  for  a  Magistrate  to  re- 
member is  in  what  way  he  may 
lessen  the  people's  difficulties  and 
sufferings  and  give  them  peace  and 
happiness. 


^'' 
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CLASSE'S  OF  MAGISTEATES. 
The  main  body  of  Magistrates  ol 
the  present  day  may  be  grouped  in 
three  classes.  (1)  The  conservative 
official.  (2)  The  nev/  student  class. 
(3)  The  businesslike  official-traders. 
The  first  class  are  nothing  more  or 
less  than  the  officials  of  the  late 
Ching  regime.  Their  personal  atten- 
dants, private  secretaries,  relatives, 
i  clerks  and  runners  are  leagued  to- 
gether to  oppress  the  people.  They 
hardly  stop  at  anything  to  benefit 
themselves.  As  to  the  second  class, 
althoiugh  they  are  courageous  in 
many  ways,  nevertheless  tJiey  are 
lacking  in  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  conditions  of  the  people. 
They  are  apt  to  be  hasty 
in  deciding  matters,  which  naturally 
leads  to  mistakes  and  confusion  and 
finally  harm  or  even  riots  being  creat- 
ed in  their  districts.  Nothing  need 
be  said  of  the  third  class  who  make 
money-making  their  sole  aim  regard- 
less of  the  sufferings  and  distress  of 
the  people  ruled  by  them. 
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SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  BOND. 

Take  all  the  conditions  into  con- 
sideration and  we  will  have  some 
idea  of  the  significance  of  the 
"volunfcai'y  bond."  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  case  can  be  considered  cloised 
until  all  the  parties  have  signed  their 
names  to  a  bond,  otherwise  the 
Magistrat'e  may  find  himself  in 
trouble  on  some  futm'e  date.  How- 
ever, one  may  come  across  some 
who  refuse  to  sign  a  bond  after  the 
Magistrate  has  decided  the  case.  In 
such  a  case  it  lis  my  practice  care- 
fully to  explain  to  him  or  them  the 
ground  on  which  I  based  my  deci- 
sion. This  sometimes  resulted,  in 
convincing  them,  while  at  other  times 
it  failed.  The  thing  to  do  when 
such  stubborn  people  ai'e  to  be  dealt 
with  is  to  refer  the  case  to  a  reliable 
member  of  the  gentry  and  ask  him 
to  settle  it  by  peaceful  methods. 

Of  course  the  Magistrate  may 
punish  any  one  who  refuses  to  accept 
his  reasonable  decision  by  putting 
him   in   prison   or  imposing    a    fine. 
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,But  we  have  to  remember  that  as 
'long   as  the   prisoner's  relatives   are 
free  they  will  give  endless  trouble  to 
the  winning  partj.     This  is  especial- 
ly true  with  the  women. 

BONDS  ALSO  AFFORD 
SQUEEZES. 
With  reference  to  the  signing  of 
the  "voluntary  bond"  I  recall  a  case 
in  which  I  had  already  given  deci- 
sion. When  I  told  the  man  to  sign 
the  bond  he  said  he  would  not. 
When  asked  why,  he  told  me  that 
he  was  willing  but  had  no  money  to 
do  it.  His  excuse  was  well-founded. 
For,  as  the  country  people  usually  do 
not  know  how  to  write,  the  bonds 
are  always  written  by  the  clerks,  the 
person  concerned  only  making  a,  cross 
at  the  end  of  the  lines  to  signify  his 
approval.  Sometimes  this  is  done  by 
the  man  making  a  finger  print  in- 
stead of  the  cross.  Now  for  writing 
such  a  bond  the  clerk  charges  various 
sums  of  money  according  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  document,  the  aver- 
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age  for  the  coromon  people  being 
about  50  copper  cents  or  say  40 
cents.  This  fee  is  generally  known 
as  the  "pen  and  paper  money." 
This  sum,  though  seemingly  small  to 
us,  is  a  great  deal  to  the  country 
folks.  In  order  to  stop  such  squeezes 
I,  from  that  time  on,  gave  orders  to 
have  the  bond  written  and  signed  in 
my  presence. 

HETURN  OF  VALUABLE 
PAPEES. 
In  a  lawsuit  regarding  land  pro- 
perties the  Magistrate  usually  orders 
the  owner  to  produce  his  papers  such 
as  title  deeds  and  transfer  of  rights, 
for  examination ;  or  in  other  cases 
the  articles  produced  may  be  valu- 
ables of  other  descriptions.  When 
the  case  is  settled  and  the  owner 
wishes  to  reclaim  his  things,  he  must 
sign  a  paper  called  "lin-chih"  or  re- 
ceipt. For  the  trouble  of  accepting 
tlie  receipt  the  clerks  also  ask  for 
fees.  To  stop  such  con'uption  I  al- 
ways   return    such    documents    with 
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my  own  hand  befoie    the    lifcigants 
leave  the  court. 

JAIL  &  HOUSE  OF  DETENTION. 

There  are  two  places  in  which  to 
keep  the  prisoners — the  jail  and  the 
House  of  Detention.  As  a  rule  those 
who  are  kept  in  the  jail  are  those 
guilty  otf  crimes  of  a  serious  nature 
such  as  murder,  robbery,  eac.  It  is 
really  a  place  for  those  who-  are  serv- 
ing their  terms  or  otherwise  have 
their  guilt  already  establishcid.  The 
so-called  House  of  Detention  is  only 
another  name  for  the  old  "Pan- 
fang." 

Eor  looking  after  the  jail,  jailers 
(Chin-chu)  are  employed;  the  offic- 
ers of  the  House  of  Detention  are 
called  watchers  (kan-yu).  Although 
these  jailers  and  watchers  are  sup- 
posedly paid  by  the  Magistrate,  their 
wages  are  much  too  meagre  to  pro- 
vide them  with  food  alone.  So  they 
have  to  take  it  out  of  the  prisoners. 
The  prisoner  is  made  to  feel  the 
power  of  the  jailer  if  the  latter  is  not 
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suitably  tipped.  Then  the  jailer 
must  be  bribed  before  meals  can  be 
sent  in  to  the  prisoners.  In  the  re- 
formed jail  where  the  prisoners  are 
allowed  to  earn  some  money 
by  manual  labour  part  of  the 
proceeds  must  be  given  to  the 
almighty  jailer.  Hes  exacts  obedi- 
e^nce  and  money  from  the 
prisoners  as  if  he  were  their  father, 
only  minus  tlie  father's  love  and  plus 
a  robber's  cruelty. 

The  House  of  Detention  consists  of 
foiu'  or  live  small  rooms  generally 
situated  immediat'ely  inside  thd 
Yamen  gsit-e.  The  inmates  of  this 
house  are  entirely  different  from 
those  of  the  jail.  While  the  latter 
ip  filled  with  thieves  and  robbers,  the 
House-  of  Detention  holds  men  of 
better  class.  Some  of  them  may  be 
merchants  involved  in  a  business 
transacrtion  while  others  may  'ic 
honest  country  people  unfortunately 
mixed  up  in  a  lawsuit.  Usually  all 
of  these  ai"e  persons  of  some  stand- 
ing,   at  least  they  have  family,   cc- 
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oupation,  oi'  perhaps  some  propei'ty. 
So  immediataly  alter  the  arrival  of 
a  person  in  detention  the  watchers 
make  a  demand  for  bribes,  if  the 
man  pays  without  giiidge,  well  and 
good.  If  he  refuses,  he  is  at  once 
put  under  chains  and  placed  in  the 
most  uninhabitable  comer  of  the 
house  or,  when  such  persons  are  in 
sufficient  number,  is  shut  up  in  a 
small  room  together  with  twenty  or 
more  other  men.  If  the  man  tries 
to  hold  out  against  such  tyranny,  his 
meals  are  next  cut  off  so  that  he  has 
to  starve  for  days.  They  not  only 
refuse  to  buy  food  for  him  but  ac- 
tually keep  out  any  one  who  brings 
him  food.  In  extreme  cases  he  is 
not  allowed  to  see  anyone,  even  his 
wife.  The  worst  part  of  the  jailers' 
or  watchers'  cruelty  is  their  wilful 
squeeze  of  half  of  the  amount  of  rice 
the  ^Magistrate  allows  for  ea«ch  pri- 
soner who  has  no  relative  to  feed 
him  while  in  prison.  This  is  why 
such  prisoners  are,  without  a  single 
exception,  as  thin  as  skeletons. 
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The  jails  of  the  different  districts 
are  usually  laxge  enough  to  hold  the 
small  number  of  actual  criminals. 
The  House  of  Detention  is,  however, 
deplorably  inadequate  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  majority  of  Yamens  have 
only  three  or  four  rooms  or  five  or 
six  rooms  at  the  best,  but  the  usual 
number  of  inmates  is  above  forty  or 
at  times  as  many  as  seventy  or 
eighty.  Such  inconveniences  and 
sufferings  are  already  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  ordinary  people  to  bear. 
We  can  well  imagine  their  misery 
when  these  are  intensified  by  the  ill- 
treatment  of  the  wolf-like  watchvrs. 
Formerly  a  watcher's  annual  income 
used  to  be  $],000.  Although  it  may 
not  be  So  remunerative  as  it  once 
was,  the  watcher's  position  is  still  a 
"fat"  one.  No  wander  the  oeople 
have  such  a  dread  for  the  House  oi 
Detention. 
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IV. 

CUSTODY  UNDER  THE 
llUNNEliS. 

In  my  Last  letter  I  gave  some  de- 
tails as  to  how  prisoners  are  Icept  in 
tlie  jail  and  the  house  of  deteation. 
For  those  whose  cases  are  sub  judice 
another  method  of  custody  called 
"Ch'ai-tai"  is  adopted.  Chai-tai 
literally  translated  is  "taken  away 
by  the  Yamen  runners"  or  under  the 
custody  of  the  runners.  In  usual 
practice  the  following  classes  of  peo- 
ple may  be  handed  over  to  the  run- 
ners :  those  whose  guilt  has  not  been, 
definitely  proved,  those  who  are 
finable  to  secure  bail  or  guarantor, 
those  who  are  sentenced  to  be  so 
kept,  those  who  are  too  iU  to  remain 
in  the  house  of  detentdon,  and  those 
who  while  not  exactly  the  class  oi 
men  for  the  house  of  detention,  may 
possibly  escape  for  some  reason. 

Generally  there  are  three  ways  m 
which  such  detentions  are  arranged, 
(1)  When  empty  rooms  are  available 
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in  the  Yamen  the  men  in  custody  are 
shut  up  in  these  rooms  with  one  or 
two  Yamen  hands  watching  them. 
(2)  If  such  rooms  are  not  available 
the  men  in  custody  are  taken  to  the 
runner's  house,  which  is  called 
"hsia-chu"  or  lodging,  and  there 
kept  under  the  careful  watch  ol  the 
assistant  runners,  who'  do  their  duty 
in  shifts.  (3)  The  commonest  way  is 
to  keep  these  suspects  or  otherwise 
involved  persons  in  one  of  the 
numerous  neai'by  inns.  The  runner 
in  charge,  or  course,  puts  on  a  couple 
of  his  assistants  to  keep  watch. 

Irrespective  of  the  method  of  cus- 
tody the  expenses,  including  food 
and  lodging,  are  met  in  the  foUowdng 
three  w^ays.  (1)  If  the  person  under 
custody  is  penniless  then  the  runner 
considers  himself  out  of  luck  and 
pays  the  expenses  not  only  of  his  as- 
sistants but  also  of  the  charge.  (2) 
Should  the  charge  prove  ordinarily 
respectable  then  he  demands  that  all 
expenses  of  the  assistant  runners  as 
well  as  tho8€  of  the  man  in  custody 
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must  be  paid  by  the  latter.  (3)  For- 
tune suules  on  the  runner  when  a 
wealthy  man  is  handed  to  him.  For 
the  wealthy  charge  not  only  pays  for 
all  the  expenses  but  also  bribes  him 
ior  the  privilege  of  spending  the 
time,  supjx>sed  to  be  in  detention  in 
the  runner's  house,  comfortably  at 
his  own  house.  In  such  cases  iht; 
runner  shows  his  gratitude  to  the 
gods  who  secured  him  such  u  golden 
goose  by  worshipping  and  bm*ning  in- 
cenne  before  his  image, — of  which 
every  runner  has  one  in  his  house.  It 
is  their  practice  to  pray  to  this  par- 
ticular idol  every  morning,  beforo 
leaving  home,  for  blessings,  that  is, 
the  good  luck  to  come  across  ci 
moneyed  charge. 

WOMEN  PKISONERS. 
The  methods  described  above  are 
only  for  male  prisoners.  Entirely 
different  arrangements  are  adopted 
for  women  la  the  majority  of  dis- 
tricts there  are  no  jails  or  houses  of 
detention  for  women.     Theiir  func- 
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tions  are  all  concentrated  in  one  per- 
son called  "Kuan-mei"  or  the  official 
matron.  Somei  of  the  black  deeds 
and  evils  tliis  abominable  person 
sometimes  commits  really  shock 
one's  sense  of  decency. 

Each  magistracy  never  has  more 
than  two  matrons — as  a  general  rule 
there  is  only  one.  The  matrons  are, 
without  a  single  exception,  women  of 
the  lowest  possible  class,  both  social- 
ly and  morally.  No  woman  of  self- 
respect  or  some  conscience  can  be 
found  to  take  this  employment.  The 
female  prisoner,  when  handed  over 
to  the  matron,  is  taken  to  the  letter's 
house,  which  serves  both  as  jail  and 
house  of  detention. 

Now  these  matrons  are  usually  as 
poor  as  they  are  unscrupulous.  It  is 
true  that  they  receive  some  soTt  of 
wages  from  the  Magistrate,  but  tL<^ 
sum  SOI  allowed  is  hardly  enough  foi 
ihtir  owni  mainitenence,  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  prisoners'  meals.  So 
what  do  they  do?  If  the  woman 
imder  custody  is  beyond  her  age  of 
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attractaoE,  &he  is  turned  into  a  sew- 
ing woman  or,  if  she  be  stupid,  » 
house  servant.  But  if  the  prisoner 
is  young  she  is  forced  to  adopt  a  life 
of  shaine  and  dis^ace  in  order  to 
bring  some  money  to  the  matron 
They,  hiciwever,  maJ^e  it  a  n)le  that 
only  the  yamen  servants  and  those 
who  have  connections  with  them  can 
frequent  such  a  semi-official  brothel. 
It  may  be  questioned  here  how  ds 
it  that  all  women  prisoners  submit 
to  suclh  disgrace?  The  answer  is,  not 
all  submit.  Those  who  do  submit 
and  perhaps  willingly,  are  women  of 
indisputably  bad  chiaaacter,  such  as 
suspected  murderesses,  run  away 
girls,  etc.,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the 
female  prisoners  in  detention.  This 
does  not  mean  that  there  are  no 
matrons  who  hfive  some  scrap  of 
consciience,  and  who  coanpel  their 
charges  to  do  needlework  instead  of 
submitting  to  prostitution.  But  such 
matrons  are  rare.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain. That  is  the  matrons  must  de- 
pend upon  the  prisoners'  earnings  to 
meet  all  the  expenses. 
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SOCIETY  OF  THE  GKEEN  CEOP. 

Almost  evei-y  village  has  its  own 
"Society  of  the  Green  Crop."  These 
societies  are  organized  by  the  vdllag- 
ers  themselves  and  financially  sup- 
ported by  them.  Ten  or  more  men 
are  elected  to  look  after  the  affairs  of 
the  society,  which  mainly  consist  of 
festivals,  theatricals,  market  days, 
public  worship,  etc.  Money  is  raised 
by  compulsory  contributdons  as  well 
as  voluntary  subscriptions.  In  some 
places  the  Societies  of  the  Green 
Crop  also  manage  and  support  thei 
village  schools.  These  are  exceptions 
rather  than  the  rule.  However,  in 
most  villages  the  pohceman,  onei  in 
number,  is  employed  by  the  society; 
but  the  said  ofiicer  oi  law  is  no  less 
a  peasotn  than,  tlie  night  watichman. 
who  goes  his  rounds  during  the.  night 
with  a  bamboodrum. 

One  reidly  important  function  of 
the  Society  is  to  anange  for  watch- 
ing the  crops  when  they  are  ripening. 
A  man,  called  the  "watcher  of  green 
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crops,"  is  employed  for  each  village. 
Tills  man  is  supposed  to  look  after 
the  interest  and  properties  in  the 
field  for  the  fanners,  and  thereforo 
is  an  limportant  man.  Owing  to  this 
fact  the  watcher  thinks  himself  en- 
titled to  special  tips  from  the  farai- 
era.  He  destroys  some  of  the  crop 
to  show  the  man  who  refuses  to  tip 
him  what  his  function  is.  This 
worthy  has  yet  another  season  of 
extoi'tions.  In  the  summer  and 
autumn  when  the  main  crops  are 
gathered,  the  watcher  comes  around 
and  asks  the  farmers  for  a  portion  of 
the  forage,  straw  or  other  remains  of 
the  general  crop.  A  fire  occiirs  m 
the  night  if  the  farmer  is  foolish 
enough  to  refuse  him.  The  villagers 
are,  therefore,  by  no  means  admirers 
of  the  watcher.  On  the  other  hand 
they  dare  not  dispense  with  his  ser- 
vices, as  the  moment  this  is  done, 
their  enemies  or  thieves  from  other 
villages  will  at  once  avail  themselves 
of  this  opportunity  to  destroy  or  help 
themselves. 
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LOCAL  ASSEMBLIES. 
After  the  establashmenfc  of  the  Ra- 
public  each  district  had  its  own  local 
assembly  (Yi  Shih  Huei)  and  Local 
Municipal  Committee  (Tsan  Shih 
Huei).  According  to  the  fixed  re- 
gulations the  members  of  such  or- 
gans should  be  upright  members  of 
the  gently.  In  reality,  however, 
these  Yi  Yuan  (deliberative  mem- 
hers)  usually  gained  their  position  by 
means  of  bribes  and  threats.  They 
were  "local"  but  not  "representa- 
tive." If  the  Magistrate  is  honest 
and  conscientious,  these  members 
attack  him  with  all  their  might  and 
hamper  his  every  move.  If  the 
Magistrate  should  prove  as  corrupt  as 
they,  they  at  once  form  a  league  with 
him  and  begin  a  systematic  process 
of  oppression  and  squeeze.  There- 
fore, for  the  last  two  years  the  poor 
country  people  have  had  no  peace  or 
justice.  In  the  outer  districts  the 
people  style  the  Magistrate's  Yamen 
the  Old  Yamen  and  the  Local  As- 
sembly the  New  Yamen.     Or,  where 


the  power  of  the  latt-er  is  specially 
strong,  the  Magistrate's  Yamen  is 
called  the  Second  Yamen  and  the 
Local  Assembly  the  First  Yamen. 

Oppressions  from  this  quarter  have 
ceased  since  the  abohtdon  of  these 
assemblies  last  year.  But  is  their 
stead  Yamen  clerks  and  runners  have 
been  again  using  their  teeth  and 
claws  to  extort  money  from  the  peo- 
ple. As  to  the  Magistrates,  they, 
seeing  that  all  restrictions  have  been 
removed,  now  indulge  in  unrestricted 
despotism,  caring  for  no-one  and 
fearing  no-one.  So  the  long-expect- 
ed sunshine  is  still  hidden  behind  the 
clouds.  Neither  have  the  Yi  Yuan 
lost  their  means  of  livelihood.  For 
a  large  number  of  them  have  turned 
into  pettifoggei's,  and  are  still  prac- 
ticing their  profession  of  cheatiing 
and  blackmail. 

SEEVICE  TRIBUTE. 

Exactions  knr:iw-n  as  "Chaii-yao" 
were  abolisihe<i  in  the  east  days  of 
the  Ching  dynasty.    Before  the  aboU- 


tion,  those  who  were  in  possession  of 
literary  degrees  and  members  of  the 
gentry  were  exempted  from  paying 
tuch  tribute.  Later,  during  the  edu- 
cational propaganda,  graduates  of 
schools  were  also  exempted.  The 
fanners,  however,  had  to  pay  the 
tribute  all  along,  imtil  the  last  year 
of  Kuang  Hsu  when  the  entire  sys- 
tem was  abolished. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the  Re- 
public this  system  was  reintroduced 
in  a  stricter  form.  The  exemptions 
for  the  gentry  and  the  S5tudents  were 
removed.  These  service  tribute  dues 
ftie  sometimes  collected  with  the 
land  taxes  like  the  rice  tribute  and 
sometimes  collected  separately. 
When  they  are  collected  with  the 
land  for.  the  process  is  as  follows: 
To  every  tael  of  land-tax  proper, 
which  is  called  "cheng-yin"  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  added  as  "shuei 
cheng"  or  supplementary  dues.  (The 
supplementary  dues  embrace  "fan- 
yin"  or  "rice  money"  for  the  Chief 
Civil  Administrator  of  the  province, 
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the  Magistrate's  dues,  the  clerks  * 
dues,  exchange  dues,  and  a  host  of 
other  du83.)  Besides  these  there 
ii'^ed  to  be  also  "pu-fan"-rice  of  the 
Ministry.  Although  all  these  exac- 
tions have  been  abolished  this  year 
in  name,  tlie  total  amount  exacted 
is  much  larger  than  under  the  old 
rates.  (This  I  shall  elaborate  in  the 
article  dealing  with  poll  taxes.)  In 
addition  to  tbe  supplementary  dues 
another  amount  is  added  under  the 
name  of  Cha.i-yao  (service  tribute.) 
This  service  tribute  is  supposed  to  be 
for  the  administrative  expenses.  The 
Magistrate's  pockets  are^  stufied  with 
this  money  more  than  anything  else. 
But  there  are  other  tributes  be- 
sides the  service  tribute.  Among  the 
most  common  are  official  rice,  ofiicdal 
meat,  official  coal,  official  charcoal 
and  firewood,  official  beef,  pork,  mut- 
ton, cliicken,  duck,  etc.,  etc.,  official 
beans  and  horse  fodder.  When  the 
Magistrate  wishes  to  put  up  a  mat- 
shed,  mats,  and  ropes  are  requisi- 
tioned ;  if  he  wishes  to  build  a  house. 
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bricks  and  tiles  are  requiisitioned. 
As  to  mule  drivers,  chair  coolies, 
carpenters,  masons,  etc.,  etc.,  the 
official  can  ha,ve  theui  for  only  a 
word. 

Officially  these  men  are  all  paid  by 
the  Magistrate,  but  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  instance,  the  pay  ds  only 
nominal.  What  the  men  get  is  hard- 
ly enough  to  pay  for  one  meal. 
fen  per  cent,  is  considered  a  good 
price  for  the  official  to  pay  for  any- 
thing he  buys  (?).  Now  it  is  evi- 
dent  that  the  merchants  cannoti  af- 
ford to  meet  the^se  extortions  with- 
out some  means  of  redress,  and  as 
this  system  has  been  in  practice  for 
a  long  time,  the  method  of  redress 
must  also  be  an  established  one.  In 
my  next  letter  I  will  endeavour  to 
tell  you  how  this  ip  dnne. 
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V. 
TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAGISTRATE. 


*SUPPLY  OF  RICE. 

The  rice  consuuied  in  the  household 
cf  tbe  Magistrate  is  regularly  supplied 
by  the  licensed-measurennfm  known 
as  "tou-hang."  The  quantity  sup- 
plied varies  according  to  the  size  of 
the  dJistrict.  Usually  it  ia  about  be 
tween  6  and  15  tan  or  piculs  per 
month.  When  the  fix^d  numl>er  of 
piculs  is  found  to  be  toe  small,  the 
toii-hang  may  be  oirdered  to  supply 
more;  but  vMaen  \he  quantity  is  found 
to  be  tooi  big,  the  Magistrate  nuiy  re- 
ceive money  instead  of  rice  for  the 
rice  not  needed,  at  the  market  price 

The  Touhang  for  each  district  are 
limited  to  a  fixed  number.  The  com- 
mif;in  rule  is  that  there  should  be  one 
Touhang  to  eacih  market  village  (By 
market  village  is  meant  the  larger 
villages  in  which  regular  market  days 
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are  held  on  (Xittain  dajs  in  the 
month.  When  there  are  several 
lai'ge  villages  in  the  locality  the  trad- 
ers and  fanri6r|s  hold  markets  in 
tihem  two  or  tlliHee  da\'s  at  each  place 
Such  markets  are  called  "oh',"  tiud 
to  go  to  such  markets  is  called  "kan- 
chi.")  The  licensed  measure-man, 
when  receiving  his  license,  which 
consists  of  an  official  proclamatioa, 
an  oi'der  and  twenty  or  thirty  officipl 
dry  measures,  mu|st  pay  a  certain 
sum,  usually  several  hundred  dollars, 
called  "lo-a-kuei"  or  humble  gift. 
This  loukwei  system  still  «dst3  'm 
districts  which  still  retain  the  old 
official  syste.m|9.  In  the  districts 
where  the  offioial  syst«iin  is  reorgan- 
ized, its  name  is  changed  into  "ad- 
ministrative expenses."  Such  ad.- 
niinistrative  expenses  are  still  under 
the  entire  control  of  the  Magistrate 
who  can  do  whatever  he  likes  with 
them._  Officially,  he  has  to  deposit 
the  "administratfive  expenses''  he  re- 
ceives, with  the  official  funds,  but 
it  Is  no  secret  that  a  large  portion  of 
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it  goes  into  the  pocket  ol  the  official 
in  charge — the  Magistrate. 

The  di)ty  of  tihe  Touhang  is  to 
avoid  disputes  over  short  measure  on 
market  or  other  days.  He  measures 
ail  the  rice  when  it  ijs  carried  to  the 
market  by  the  farmers  for  sale.  The 
honesty  of  the  measure  is  considered 
established  when  the  grains  have 
duly  passed  through  the  measure 
man's  measures.  But  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  bags  or  other  vessels  which 
contain  grain  usually  weight  a  little 
more  than  the  required  weight  be- 
fore they  pass  through  the  measure- 
man's  hands.  The  quantity  de- 
creases after  the  process,  because  the 
measureman  always  takes  out  a  cer- 
tain amount  for  himself  every  time 
he  measures  a  quantity.  Besides 
this  toll  of  rice  the  farmers  hsve  also 
to  pay  a  small  fee  called  "yung- 
chaen"  or  commission.  In  this  way 
we  see  th^at  wliat  the  Tonhanq  gives 
to  the  INIagistrate  as  tribute  is  really 
taken  frorti  the  farmers*  or  «imaJl 
traders. 
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WHEEE  THE  PORK  COMES 
FEOM. 

The  pork  consumed  by  the  Magis- 
Iratie's  stait  and  family  is  guaranteed 
by  tha  pork  commissioners.  These 
commissioners  are  called  "chu-ya^" 
or  pig-brokers.  The  functions  and 
methods  of  the  pig-brokers  are  just 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Measure- 
man.  The  quantity  generally  exact- 
ed from  these  broilers  ia  from  300 
catties  to  900  catties  per  annum. 
.The  quantity  again  varies  with  the 
number  of  market  villages  in  the  dis- 
trict. No  countryman  caa  Bell  any 
of  his  pigs  to  the  pork  merchant  or 
butcher  without  the  brokerage  of 
thesa  brokers.  For  their  trouble  the 
seller  of  course  has  to  pay  broker's 
fee, 

FOWLS  AND   HORSE   FODDER. 

Chickens,  ducks,  charcoal,  coal  ai^d 
horse  fodder  are  supphed  by  their 
respective  Weighing-man.  As  a  rul« 
several  hundred    fowls,     twenty    or 
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thirty  thousand  catties  of  coal  and 
charcoal  each  are  supplied  each  year. 
Dry  straw  to  the  amount  of  seventy 
or  eighty  thousand  catties  forms  the 
tribute  for  the  official's  harsea.  "^e 
general  conditions  of  these  weighing 
men  are  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
viously described  classes,  the  only 
differencti  being  that  the  weighing 
men  nead  not  pay  so  large  a  license 
fee,  as  their  income  is  much  below 
that  of  the  other  classes.  In  som* 
districts  the  supply  of  dry  straw  i« 
guaranteed  by  a  class  of  peopU  call- 
ad  "lu-t'ou."  It  is  the  duty  of 
these  Lu'tou  to  collect  the  vequired 
quantity  of  straw  from  the  Tipao  of 
each  village. 

THE  SECTIONAL  HEADMAN. 

It  has  already  l>ec'n  said  that  each 
village  has  'it«  own  Tipao.  When  the 
number  of  villages  is  large,  say  over 
two  or  three  hundred  in  eadi  district, 
they  are  again  divided  into  sections  or 
*'lu. "  A  district  may  be  divided  into 
from  fonjr  or  ten  sections  as  the  cas:e 
may  be.    Tlierefore  eadh  sectitn  or  lu 
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has  a  number  of  villages  under  its 
jurisdictioin.  A  man,  called  Lu-t'au 
is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  seefcioo. 
He  forms  a  sort  of  intermediary  oigan 
V-etween  the  Tipao  and  the  Magis- 
trate. If  the  iMagiwtrate  wishes  to 
convey  a  message  to  the  villages  he 
gives  it  to  the  Lut'on,  vA\o  transmits 
:  to  the  Tlpao,  who  in  turn  inforais 
the  villagers. 

Liie  other  runners  of  the  Yamen 
foi'ce,  the  Lut'ou  are  not  paid  ser- 
vants. They  have  to'  find  what  they 
can  by  squeezes  and  extortions.  On 
the  other  hand  they  have  to  pay  for 
their  job  exactly  as  the  Measureman 
and  Pig-brokers.  As  has  been  said, 
their  function  is  to  supply  the  Magis- 
trate with  dry  straw.  They  demand 
this  of  the  Tipao  and  the  Tipao  takes 
it  from  the  farmers,  free.  This  is 
known  as  the  village  eervice  or 
"ts'un-ts'ai." 

In  the  ma.jofrity  of  cases  the  Lut'oti 
are  appointed'  by  the  Magistrate,  who 
gives  them  an  order  as  a  certificate. 
Tlie  Tipao  are  usually  appointed  by 
the  "Puting,"  an  official  equivalent 
to  the  Inspector  of  Detectives  in  the 
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iriod<»m  cities.  In  a  large  number  ti 
districts,  however,  the  }x?st  of  Putin n 
has  been  abolished,  and  in  its  place 
an  offidal  called  "Kwan-yu-yuan"  or 
Wardeo*  is  appointed.  The  Warder, 
however,  dees  tlie  same  thing  and  ex- 
ercises the  game  pcwer  as  the  old 
Putin^.  TIhe  old  rule  was  that  every 
Tipaio  must  pajy  from  four  to  seven 
doila^rs  to  the  Pnting  upon  assuming 
his  official  funcition.  This  was  the 
•  humble  gift"  ficir  the  Puting.  Under 
the  new  order  of  things,  whether  the 
system  is  old  or  reorganized, 
"humble  gifts"  are  still  exacted. 

BEANS  AND  OTHEE  HOESE 
FEED. 

These  supplies  ere  also  produced 
by  means  of  exactions  from  the 
Measure-men,  Tlie  quantity  varies 
from  twenty  piculs  to  forty  piculs. 
Other  conditions  are  identical  to 
those  of  the  rice-exaction. 

CONTEIBUTIONS  OF  LABOUE. 
If  the  Magiistrate  wishes  to  hare  a 
mat  shed  put  up  in  his  Yamen,  all  he 
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has  to  do  is  to  send  for  the  Matshed- 
maker.  If  he  require/s  i"opes,  he  sends 
foa-  the  rope-maker.  Bricks  are  exa^cted 
frcan  the  brick  kiln.  There  are 
official  wall-pap^  men  for  tho.  pur- 
pose of  papering  the  rooms  of  the 
Yamen ;  and  official  carpenters,  offi- 
cial masons,  etc.,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  official  houses.  The 
so-caUed  official  carpenter  and  official 
mason  or  bricklayer  are  men  who  are 
chosen  by  the  body  of  carpenters  and 
bricklayers  to  represent  them  at  the 
Magistrate's  Yamen.  These  official 
labourers  also  have  official  certifi- 
cates. Ordinarily  these  men  are  nofc 
paid.  When  they  ai'e  employed  for 
work  in  the  Yamen  they  ai'e  paid  a 
few  coppers  a  day  as  wages.  Some 
one  may  well  ask  how  these  men 
manage  to  live  with  so  low  wsigea. 
The  solution  is  easily  found. 

Nominally  all  the  carpenters  and 
oricklayers  must  assist  in  the  con- 
struction works  of  the  Yamen,  but 
this  obviously  is  impossible.  So  the 
practice  is  to  let  certain  people  do 
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the  work  with  the  general  support  of 
the  other  labourers.  This  kind  of 
support  is  called  "pang-ts'ai,"  which 
means  "subsidiary  service."  The 
method  was  probably  gradually  form- 
ed by  the  old  custom  of  exacting 
public  ser\-ice  from  the  people  at  the 
time^  of  the  chmax  of  despotism.  It 
ustd  to  be  the  practice  of  the  officials 
to  impress  carpenters  and  bricklayers 
into  official  service,  thus  putting  the 
minds  of  these  labourers  in  constant 
fear.  On  their  own  accord  they  elect- 
ed one  man,  who  was  made  respon- 
sible for  official  works  on  behalf  oi 
the  other  labourers.  This  was  to 
Bave  them  the  trouble  of  being  con- 
stantly bothered  by  the  officials  in 
their  daily  oecupation.  As  time 
rolled  on  this  expedient  became  a 
regular  system. 

The  necessity  of  having  such  re- 
presentative labourers  or  official 
labourers  as  they  are  called,  is  more 
plainly  shown  in  the  case  of  impress- 
ing coolies.  When  the  Magistrate's 
Yamen  needs  a  number  of  coolies,  an 
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order  of  impressment  is  issued  to  the 
Lut'ou.  Often  a  single  order  calls 
for  two  or  tliree  hundred  coolies.  To 
supply  such  a  large  number  of  coo- 
lies would  be  an  dmpossibility.  So 
to  get  out  of  this  trouble,  the  LuVou 
supplies,  say,  twenty  or  tliirty  men. 
«nd  pays  a  lump  sum  to  the  Yamen 
nmner  in  charge  of  the  works,  thus 
settling  thfei  difldculty. 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  a  number  of  cars  to  transport 
official  articles.  Orders  are  again 
given  to  tbe  Lut'ou,  who  simply 
transmits  the  order  to  the  Tipao. 
The  Tipaos,  of  course,  have  to  get  the 
<rars  from  the  people.  This  they  do 
by  impressing  a^  portion  of  the  le- 
quired  number  from  each  villaige. 

BIG  TEz\DE  BEOKEES. 

fhe  so-called  big  trade  brokers  are 
broikers  of  cows  and  donkeys.  They 
are  regularly  know»i  as  the  "Cow  and 
Donkey  Brokers."       Their  numbers 
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also  vai'y  in  the  differenf-  districts  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  market 
villages  the  district  has.  The  ride  is 
one  in  each  market  village.  One  has 
to  pay  a  sum  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars for  the  privilege  of  becoming  a 
Cow  and  Donkey  liroker.  Then*  me- 
thod of  collecting  money  is  however, 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
jSIeasuremen.  For  besides  paying  the 
regular  coimmassion  to  the  broker  the 
country  people  have  to  pay  a  tax  for 
«ach  cow  or  donkey  that  is  sold. 
These  taxes  are  collected  by  special 
mf-u  appointed  by  the  Alagistrate. 
and  a  receipt  is  given  for  each  item 
received.  In  addition  to  the  broker's 
commission  the  clerks  of  the  Yamen 
also  demand  some  fee  oo  each  trans- 
action over  a  cow  or  a  donkey.  This 
is  called  "house  and  boarding  fee." 
In  return  for  their  special  privi- 
leges the  Cow  and  Donlvey  Brokers 
supply  sacrificial  beasts  for  the  semi- 
annual sacrifice  at  the  Altar  of 
Heaven.  Altar  of  Earth  and  the 
Temple  of  Confucius,  etc.,  etc. 
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COLLECTION  OF  TRIBUTE  AND 
TAXES. 
The  methods  by  which    the    land 
tax,  poll  tax  and  other  taxes  are  col- 
lected differ  not  only  in  the  dift'ereut; 
provinces  but   also   in   the   different 
districts  in  the  same  province.    Gen- 
erally   speaking    there    are  two  prin- 
cipal methods.     (1)  Direct  Collection 
and    (2)    Indirect  Collection.       Tlie 
direct  collection,     commonly     called 
collection  over  the  counters,   is  also 
called  Internal  Collection,  that  is  the 
dues  are  collected  over  the  counter 
put  up  at  the  main  hall  of  the  Ya- 
men,    under   the   supervision  of   the 
private  secretaries  of  the  Magistrate. 
Tlie  indirect  collection,  called  Exter- 
nal Collection,  is  a  system  by  which 
the  clorka  really  manage  the  collec- 
tion. These   clerks   print  and   fill  in 
the  required  receipts  accordmg  to  the 
rf»cords,    and   submit  them     to    the 
Magistrate  for  his  seal.     They  then 
send   collectors   out  to  the   different 
villages   to   collect   the   taxes.      The 
difference  is  therefore,  that  the  peo- 
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pie  have  to  go  to  the  Yamen  whon 
the  first  system  is  used  but  they 
wait  at  home  for  the  collectoa's  when 
the  second  system  is  used. 

As  a  rule  the  Southern  provinces 
adopt  the  first  system  and  the 
northern  provinces  adopt  the  second 
system.  When  the  taxes  are  col- 
lected directly  the  Magistrate  is 
responsible  himself  for  the  final  de- 
livery to  the  Chief  Civil  Administra- 
tor of  these  taxes.  But  when  the 
taxes  are  collected  indirectly,  the 
responsibility  faUs  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  clerks,  who  in  due  time  for- 
ward the  money  to  the  pro\uncial 
capital  with  the  official  documents  of 
the  INIagistrate. 

Regardless  of  the  method  with 
which  the  taxes  are  collected,  they 
are  always  collected  on  the  Kuping 
basis.  Silver,  however,  is  not  usual- 
ly accepted,  for  it  is  not  sO'  profitable 
as  the  "Chih-chien"  or  big  cash. 
Some  time  ago  copper  cents  were 
accepted,  but  as  the  copper  cents  are 
taken  at  a  discount  of  ten  or  twenty 
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per  cent.,  the  countiy  people  rather 
prefer  to  paij  in  cash  (brass  coins 
with  a  hole  in  the  centre).  In  pay- 
ing taxes  the  Kuping  tael  is  reckon- 
ed at  3,000  cash  or  thereabouts. 
When  a  man  owns  a  piece  of  land 
wliich,  according  to  the  fixed  rate 
should  rate  as  one  Kuping  tael  for 
tax,  he  pays  three  thousand  cash  in- 
stead. But  when  the  cash  are  ac- 
tual lly  turned  into  silvor,  which  must 
bi  done  before  bedng  handed  over  to 
the  provincial  treasury,  the  rate  of 
exchange  is  much  smaller  than  3,000 
to  1,  whether  it  be  done  by  the  clerks 
or  by  the  Magistrate  himself.  In  this 
way  the  Magistrate  and  the  clerks 
usually  derive  quite  a  small  fortune 
with  what  they  can  maJie  off  the 
exchange.  This  small  fortune,  of 
course.  goes  into  their  private 
pockets. 
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VI. 

COLLECTION    OF   TAXES. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  DUES. 

In  my  last  letter  I  referred  to  the 
supplementary  dues  collected  with 
and  in  addition  to  the  proper  taxes. 
I  will  now  give  some  details  regard- 
ing them.  On  an  average  twenty 
or  thirty  tael  cents  are  charged  as 
supplementaiy  dues  on  every  tael  of 
proper  tax.  These  dues  are  also  col- 
lected in  cash  on  the  Kuping  basis. 
Needless  to  say  no  part  of  these 
supplementary  dues  goes  to  public 
treasurj^  or  to  the  nation.  The  whole 
amount  ia  divided  into  the  following 
parts :  a  -few  cents  of  cash  tael  for 
the  Magistrate,  the  expenses  of  the 
clerks,  "Ministry  rice,"  Civil  Gov- 
ernor's rice,'"'  expenses  for  k'ans- 
portation  of  sih-er,  wages  and  sta- 
tionery. 

It  will  thus  be  80€n  that  the 
^lagistrate  and  his  clerks  make  a 
few   cents   for  every   tael    of  proper 
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tax  colle.ctied.  If  the  proper  taxes 
of  the  district  amount  of  10,000  taels 
each  year,  then  the  Magistrate 
should  make  several  hundred  taels 
out  of  his  job.  In  otKer  words  the 
people  have  to  pay  1.20  taels  or  even 
1.30  when  they  are  supposed  to  pay 
onW  one  tael.  Therefore  for  every 
10,(X)0  taels  the  Magistrate  really 
collects  12,000  or  13,000  taels.  Out 
of  the  12,000  taels  the  Government 
of  course  only  receives  10,000  the 
rest  being  distributed  among  the 
high  and  low  officials.  When  such 
squeezes  are  put  to^gether  as  a  whole, 
it  will  be  seen  that  China  at  least 
wastes  several  million  dollars  each 
year  on  this  item  alone. 

EXCHANGE  GAINS. 

Further,  the  people  really  pay 
more  than  1.20  or  1.30  for  every 
tael  of  taxation.  The  actual  figure 
is  probably  somewhere  near  1.40  or 
1.50  taels.  Tliis  further  increase 
is  caused  by  tha  exchange.  Now 
suppose  the  tax  is  collected  in  silver. 
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First  of  all  the  tax  payer  must  pay 
extra,  say  a.  few  tael  cents  to  raake 
up  the  difference  betAA^een  the  local 
tael  and  the  KupinjT  tael.  Secondly 
the  tax  collectors  will  be  sure  to  find 
fault  with  the  silver  handed  in  and 
say  it  is  of  secondary  or  worse  qua- 
lity, in  which  case  the  tax  payer  has 
to  pay  extra  to  make  up  for  quality 
of  the  silver.  When  this  is  complied 
with,  the  tax  payers  will  find  that 
the  official  weighing  scale  differs  to 
a  noticeable  degi'ee  from  the  com- 
mon scale,  and  that  his  silver  is 
usually  found  to-  be  short  in  weight. 
This  he  has  to  also  make  up  for. 
In  the  end  the  taxpayer  will  figiu'e 
the  whole  amount  out  at  somewhere 
near  the  1.50  tael  mark. 

Again  su7)pose  the  tax  is  paid  in 
dollars.  The  tax  collector  then 
makes  out  that  the  dollar  is  worth 
.65  or  .66  t^ael.  But  to  buy  dollars 
at  the  regular  exchange  shop  he  has 
to  pay  .72  or  .73  tael  for  each  dollar. 
In  this  way  the  tax  payer  loses  6 
or  7  tael  cents  on  every  dollar  if  he 
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chooses  to  pay  the  taix  in  that  way. 

If  one  chooses  to  pay  his  tax  wdth 
copper  cents  he  will  find  that  these 
coins  are  accepted  only  at  a  ten  or 
twenty  per  cent,  discount.  Now  ii 
the.  Kuping  tael  is  officially  worth. 
3,000  brass  cash,  it  will  take  320  or 
330  copper  cents  to  make  up  a  tael. 
As  to  the  Kuping  tael's  value  in 
brass  cash,  it  is  anywhere  between 
two  and  three  thousand. 

In  one  word,  whether  taxes  are 
paid  in  silver,  dollars,  coppers  or 
cash,  the  payer  must  pay  consider- 
ably more  than  the  nominal  amount. 
To  sum  up  the  whole  affaiir  it  may  be 
said  thus.  For  every  tax  proper  an 
"official"  sum  of  1.20  or  1.30  taels 
are  required,  and  for  the  official 
amount  of  1.20  or  1.30  taels  an 
actual  amount  of  1.40  or  1.50  taels 
is  paid.  Therefore,  the  people  ac- 
tually pay  14,000  taels  or  15,000 
taels  when  the  Goivemment  coffer 
is  benefited  only  by  10,000  taels.  Of 
these  four  or  five  thousand  taela 
about  half   is  divided    between    the 
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officials  of  various  grades  as  ex- 
penses and  lice-money  while  the 
other  half  is  teirmed  by  thern  "sur- 
plus," or  "scale  profit."  When  we 
reme^mbGr  that  China  collects  more 
than  20,000,000  taels  annually  (Tls. 
50,000,000  according  to  the  Manohu 
Budget. — Ed.)  from  land  tax  and  its 
accretions,  we  begin  to  realize  what 
a  profitable  business  it  is  to  to  be  a 
Magistratei  or  other  official  who  has 
a  share  in  the  spoil.  This  is  why 
evei'y  INlagistratei  takes  care  to  find 
out,  before  he  takes  up  his  post,  how 
much  his  district  yields  in  proper 
taixes.  By  finding  out  the  actual 
amoimt  of  proper  tax  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  figuring  out  how  much 
his  gains  will  be.  In  other  words 
the  fatness  or  leanness  of  the  dis- 
trict is  judged  by  the  amount  of 
proper  tax. 

This  is  also  why  every  clerk  in 
charge  of  the  collection  of  the  land 
tax  is  always  rich.  It  is  also  for 
this  reason  that  the  clerks  have  a 
preference  for  the  H'u-fang  (Office  of 


Eeveinue)  and  Hsing-fang  (Office  of 
Punishment)  cncr  the  offices  of 
Clerks,  'Soldieiy  and  Public  Works. 

EECEIPT  FE'ES. 

Beside  the  supplementary  dues 
there  are  the  so-called  Eeceipt  Fees. 
As  ha-s  been  mentioned  in  the  pve- 
vious  letters,  it  is  the  Clerks'  duty 
to  supply  the  necessary  receipts  for 
the  collection  of  land  tax.  These 
receipts  are  made  out  in  the  usual 
form  in  books  of  a  certain  number  of 
sheets  each.  When  the  tax  is  col- 
lected, the  receipt  is  torn  off  and 
given  to  the  payer,  and  the  clerk 
keeps  the  stub  for  reference  and  final 
inspection.  Now  these  receipts  must 
be  chopped  with  the  seal  of  the 
Magistrate:  when  they  are  issued. 
The  clerks,  when  asking  for  the 
chopping  of  the  receipts,  must  pay 
one  or  twO'  cash  for  every  sheet 
which  requires  one  seal.  This  is 
where  the  seal  keeper  gets  his  share 
of  the  land  tax.     His  income  in  this 
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manner   is    called     "Stamp     Colour 
Money"  or  "Veraiilion  Money." 

Everybody  can  guess  that  the 
clerks  are  not  the  kind  of  peopl©  that 
are  willing  to  pay  th©  seal  keeper's 
fees  out  of  their  own  pocket.  So 
what  do  they  do?  Upon  the  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  and  when  the  re- 
ceipt is  handed  over  to  the  payer, 
the  clerks  ask  the  payer  for  a  "Re- 
ceipt fee.  "  There  is  nO'  limit  to  such 
feft.  In  some  places  the  clerks  may 
ask  as  much  as  their  conscience 
would  allow  them  But  as  an  aver- 
age the  fee  is  ahout  four  to  six  cop- 
per cents  for  each  receipt.  Generally 
speaking  an  average  district  issues 
about  10,000  receipts  each  year. 
Figuring  this  at  five  copper  cents 
each  we  arrive  at  the  handsome 
amount  of  50,000  coppers  or  about 
$400.  This  is  small  sum  itself  but 
when  the  total  amount  of  the  whole 
country  is  reckoned  it  forms  a  fairly 
big  sum.  The  pity  of  it  is,  of 
coiu'se,  that  although  the  people 
have  been  paying  it  regularly,  none 
of  it  ever  groes  to  the  Government. 
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What  is  pai'ticularly  to  be  deplor- 
ed is  the  practice  of  the  clerks  to 
withhold  the  receipts  even  aftcj-  the 
tax  and  its  numerous  kinds  of  dues 
are  paid.  This  is  specially  true  when 
the  indirect  method  is  adopted,  that 
is  when  the  taxes  are  collected 
through  the  clerks.  These  clerks 
usually  delay  a  few  days  after  the 
receipt  of  money.  When  asked  by 
the  country  people  for  the  reason  of 
the  delay,  they  reply  that  the  INIagis- 
trate  has  not  yet  put  his  seal  on 
them.  They  never  stop  to  think  that 
the  country  man's  mind,  can  never 
be  at  ease  until  the  receipt  is  in  his 
hands:  for  anybody  may  blackmail 
him  fcr  not  paying  his  taxes  if  he 
has  no  receipt.  Besides  the  anxiety 
these  country  people  experience, 
they  also  spend  a  lot  of  money  pay- 
ing hotel  or  inn  expenses  while  wait- 
ing for  the  receipts. 

THE  PRESENT  SYSTE:\r. 

The  conditions  described  above  are 
those  of  the  Ching  regime.  Since 
the  establishment  of  the  Eepublic. 
particularly  from  this  year,  the  Min- 
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istiy  of  Finance  has  issued  si)eeiai 
orders  to  the  Alagistrates  through  the 
Tax  Bureau,  to  adopt  the  new  sys 
tern.  This  new  system  consists  in 
using  the  dollar  as  the  basis  of  calcu- 
lation instead  of  the  Kuping  tael. 
The  use  cf  silver,  coj^per  cents  or 
brass  cash  is  allowable  only  in  places 
w^here  dollars  are  scarce.  The  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  new  system  is 
that  for  every  tael  which  used  to  be 
collected  $2.30  will  now  be  charged, 
and  all  the  extra  dues  and  fees  are 
abolished  andl  forbidden.  Outwardly 
this'  appears  to  be  reform  in  favour 
of  the  covmtry  people ;  in  reality, 
however,  the  actual  amount  is  again 
considerably  increased.  The  follow- 
ing explanation  will  show  \Ahat  I 
mean.  According  to  the  former  sys- 
tem for  evciy  tael  proper  extra 
charges  of  twenty  cr  thirty  cents  for 
supplementary  dues  and  twenty  or 
thirty  cents  for  other  fees  were 
levied,  which  made  the  total  actual 
amount  paid  in  for  evei*y  tael  mount 
■up  to  about  say  1.50  taels.  Now 
according  to  the  present  system 
whereby  the  tael  is  reclvcned  at 
$2.30,  the  actual  value,  when  figured 
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at  70  tael  cents  per  dollar,  amounts 
to  1.01  tael.  Is  not  this  an  increase 
on  the  old  rate? 

But  this  is  only  figuring  on  tlm 
rate  of  70  cents  per  dollar.  Now  how 
often  do  we  find  dollars  at  such  a 
low  rate  of  exchange  even  in  Peking 
where  silver  dollars  abound?  The 
average  rat-e  of  exchange  in  Peking 
may  be  safely  placed  at  72  or  73  tael 
cents  per  dbllar.  The  rate  is  con- 
siderably increased  in  outer  cities 
where  dollars  are  seldom  seen,  or  not 
in  cuiTent  use.  There  it  is  doubtfvd 
whether  dollars  can  be  bought  at  73 
tael  cents  each.  In  some  ])laces  it 
will  no  doubt  take  about  .70  taels  to 
buy  the  $2.30,  which  are  officially 
equivalent  to  one  tael.  By  compar- 
ing this  figure  with  that  of  the  old 
system  we  find  that  th^^  actual 
amount  required  to  be  paid  is  in- 
creased twenty  or  thirty  tael  cents 
per  tael.  This  is  what  may  be  called 
the  indirect  increase. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  end  of  official 
craft.  In  ths  distant  cities  where 
dollars  are  not  used  as  every  day 
currency  and  therefore  their  number 
is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands 
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of  tax  paying,  the  country  people 
will  naturally  b©  forced  to  pay  in 
silver  ci'  coppers  or  cash.  It  will 
then  be  interesting  to  know  if  ihf^ 
tax  collectors  will  adhere  to  their 
old  rate  of  exchange,  that  is  65  or 
06  tael  cents  for  each  dollar.  I  can 
safely  say  the  rate  will  be  73  or  74 
cents  per  dollar.  Again  it  will  be 
interesting^  to  know  what  will  be  th-^ 
\'alue  of  the  copper  cents  and  the 
brass  cash.  When  these  things  are 
taken  into  consideration  the  actual 
increase  by  the  new  system  will  be 
far  above  the  figure  of  20  or  30  tael 
cents  as  stated  above. 

Again,  according  to  the  old  system 
the  officials  appropriated  foaty  cr 
fifty  tael  cents  oiut  of  every  tael 
proper  cr  ].50  taels  actually  receiv- 
ed. Now  accofrding  in  the  now  sys- 
tem all  of  the  $2.30,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  10%  which  the  Magistrate 
miay  keep  toi  defray  expenses,  must 
be  turned  over  to  the  G-ovemment 
treasurer.  That  is  to  say,  by  the 
adoption  of  the  new  sysitiem  the  Gov- 
ernmenit  is  better  off  by  40%  of  th? 
<^ollectioiniS ;  for  whereas  the  Magis 
trate  used  to  retain  50  tiael  cents  to 
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every  tael  which  goes  to  the  Govem- 
menit,  h©  niciw  only  keeps  ten  tael 
cents  to  every  90i  tael  cente  M'hieh  go 
to  thie  Government.  As  far'  as  the 
Govemmenit  alone  is  concerned  this 
is  to  be  welcomed.  But  at  the  same 
time  WG  must  remember  that  this 
new  system,  besides  reducing  the 
private  income  of  the  oflficials  and 
jncii-ea^ing  the  receipts  of  the  Govern- 
ment, also  actually,  though  not 
openly,  increases  the  people's  burden 
ciP  taxation  regarding  the  land  tax 
and  poll  tax. 

We  must  also  remember  that  the 
officials  salaries  are  comparatively 
email  although  theii'  expenses  are 
liearvy.  As  they  are  now  neither  al 
lowed  to  draw  their  salary  froim  the 
Government  treasury  nor  permitted 
to  pay  their  expenses  out  <c.i  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  ta.xes  (this  will  be  ex- 
plained! in  detail  in  another  letter,) 
the  only  outcome  will  be  that  the  of- 
iicials  will  again  use  their  wits  and 
schemes,  to  talce  iiti  oait  of  the  peo'ple. 
For'  certainly  it  is  unreasonable  to 
hope  thJait  thev  should  prepare  a  for- 
tune to  spenifl  before  they  take  up 
the  office  of  an  official. 
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Tlicni  we  mmst  alsoi  remember  that 
iipcn  the  appointment  of  a  new  su- 
]:'eriov  official  the  magistrates  are  re- 
quired to  pay  bribes  to  letain  their 
posts,  either  directly  or  indirectly- 
The  questiico  is  of  course  where  are 
they  g-etting  so  much  money  to  give. 
This  is  why  th©  nojmber  of  corrupt) 
officials  seems  to  be  especially  large 
~at  the  present  day.  The  unfortunate 
IMagistrate  receives  his  due  punish 
ment  when  he  is  found  out.  But  it 
peldom  occurs  to  us  that  the  fund- 
amental remedy  lies  in  the  system 
rather  than  the  incurable  oorniptibil- 
aty  of  the  officials.  This  is  only  the 
conditioni  of  the  officials  under  the 
new  system.  Let  us  sec  what  the 
conditdons  icf  the  people  are. 

Ordinarily  the  oppressions  of  hho> 
(officials  are  already  more  thian  the 
people  can  bear.  In  order  to  defray 
the  increased  obligaticins  itn  consequ- 
ence ci  the  Boxer  Rising  all  the  taxes 
were  increased.  Now  added  to  this 
were  the  actual  suffei'ings  at  the 
hands  of  the  Boxers  and  the  defeat- 
ed troops,  thie  Revolution  'of  1011  and 
its  subsequent  depression  of  com- 
merce and  "cneral  abandonment    of 
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farming  operations.  These  were  fcl- 
l6vved  by  exactioin]  for  the  estahlishi- 
iiient  ot  schools,  organization  of  po- 
hce  and  cfther  undei*takings.  The 
f-ufforings  ol  the  people  were  still 
augmented  by  the  frequent  occun-- 
(nco  Gif  floods  and  famines.  Next 
came  the  introductiom  of  the  Local 
Asisemhlie®  and  Liocal  C'camcils, 
which  were  called  the  repriesentative 
bodies  of  the  people  but  in  reality 
brought  into  existence  another  class 
of  skinners  and  suckers  of  the  people. 
Although  these  'cirgainfs  ha.ve  been  dis- 
solved, the  devastations  of  the  second 
revoluticin  have  greatly  affected  the 
people  at  large. 

Just  when  the  general  situation 
v/as  aibout  to  settle  dctwn,  new  levies 
under  the  names  of  inspection!  of  title 
deeds,  stamp  duties,  tobacco  nnd 
wine  license,  business  duties  etc  , 
etc.  were  impcised.  In  this  way  not 
a  single  class  ol  the  farmers,  labour- 
ers, merchants  and  traders  can 
escape  the  far-reaching  systemi  of 
taxation.  Although  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  people  to 
bear  the  burden  of  the  State, 
especially  when  it  is  in  financial  dif- 
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ficultiy,  we  may  well  ask  how  far 
they  can  endure  and  how  long  can 
they  beatr.  Yet  the  land  tax  has 
agaiin  been  increa«ed.  Will  the  peo'ple 
bear  suoh  treatment  if  the  oflicials 
should  prove  covetous  and  despotic? 
Indeed  they  dare  not  raise  the  hand 
of  opposition.  But  the  people  are 
the  foundation  of  the  niationi  and  the 
nation  is  stiiang  onily  when  the  people 
aie  satisfied.  Therefcre  it  as  not  a 
t)le&sing  to'  the  nation,  to^  have  the 
people  in  ai  dissatisfied  state.  Tlie 
President  being  in  a  positioni  fa.r 
above  the  oidinary  peicple,  does  not 
necessarily  know  the  real  conditions 
of  the  people.  What  is  hoped  is  that 
the  high  officials  and  low  may,  while 
planniing  to  raise  funds  for  the  Gov- 
erniment,  also  take  the  conditions  of 
the  people  into  consideraition.  The 
fundamental  principle  of  administra- 
tion cannot  be  rcaiched  until  this  is 
dome. 

As  to  Receipt  Foes  the  new  rule  is 
the  payment  of  betiween  five  and  ten 
each.  I  hope  the  officials  will  cany 
thiis  rule  out  to  the  letter  and  not 
Tollow  in,  the  old  footsteps,  that  is, 
to  collect  50  or  60  cash  for  the  sup- 
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posed  few  cash.  There  is  no  rule  an 
to  fch©  I'alte  cf  land  tax.  For  each 
mow  of  land  the  levy  vai'ies  from  a 
few  eeiiits  to  several  tens  of  cents 
(tael.)  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
souther nj  provinces  pay  considerably 
more  than  the  northern  provinces. 
The  payments  are  made  in  two  in- 
stalments, once  in  the  Spring  called 
"fiihang-mang"  and  once  in  the  Au- 
tumn called  "Hsia-man'g.  "  In  some 
places  it  may  be  paid  in  one  inistaJ- 
ment  m  the  Spring.  In  time  of 
calamity  such  as  flood  or  famine  one 
or  all  of  the  instalments  may  be  re- 
mitted ae  conditiions  require,  with  th'e 
approval  of  the  Centi-al  Gcvernment. 
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VII. 

TITLE    DEED    TAX    AND 
INSPECTION     FEES. 


TITLE  DEED  TAX. 

Two  kinds  cf  deed  aire  taxed,  the 
TJced  of  Rale  i\ml  Mortgage  Deeds. 
JJxn'mg  the  Ching  regime  the  ni<nn- 
agernient  of  Deed.*^  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Yamen  clerks.  They  also  act- 
ed as  keepers  of  blank  fannis.  Now 
these  blank  fci'mis  are  all  single  ones, 
without  duplicatesi.  Wheni  a  man 
applies  for  a  deed,  the  cloi'k  inakes 
out  a  form,  and  fills  in  the  names 
and  descripttdonw  of  the  land  concern- 
ed after  receiving  the  dues  from  the 
applicant  Nothing  is  kept  at  the 
Yameni,  eitheJ*  record!  or  duplicate, 
lor  reference.  For  this  reason  cor- 
iiiptioni  'in  tihis  quaa'ter  used  to  be 
very  extenisive.  Tbc  following  are  a 
few  of  the  most  glaring  ones. 


lEEEGULAE  CH.\EGES. 

Properly  the  tax  for  deeds  of  Sale 
IS  9  per  cent,  with  2  per  cent,  extra 
as  commission,  making  a  total  charge 
of  11  per  centi.  For  a  Mortgage 
Deed  the  tax  is  6  per  cent.  But  the 
usual  charges  demanded  by  the 
clerks  are  13  per  cent,  foii  the 'Deeds 
ci  Sale  and  7  per  cent  for  the 
Mortgage  Deeds.  The  extras  are  col- 
lected under  various  cleverly  invent- 
eo  names.  These  cunning  contriv- 
ances are  similar  in  naiture  t;ci  those 
practiced  in  connection  with  the  col- 
lection of  land  tax,  such  as  scale 
sh)Gi'tage,  quality  shor-tage,  exchange 
difference,  etc.,  etc. 

Even  after  the  applicant  has  pnici 
the  tax  in  full,  the  Yamen  clerks 
seldom,  give  himi  his  proper  deed. 
They  may  hold  it  for  days  or  months 
until  the  desii'ed  amount  of  bribes  are 
fully  paid 

In  most  cases  the  deed  is  not  given 
to  the  person  who  has  actually  paid 
the  tax.  It  is  sent  by  ai  special  m.es- 
senger  to  the  homo  of  the  applicant. 
Tlio  messenger,  of  course,  offers  con- 
gratulations to   the   possessor  of  the 


new   pro-pertj'    and    a&ks    for   "happy 
money"  in  retiwn. 

FICTITIOUS  VALUE. 

It  is  also  withini  the  power  of  the 
clerks  to  reduce  thie  value  of  the 
pitipevty  as  entered  on  the  deed  so 
that  a  due  proportion,  of  the  tax  may 
be  saved.  Thia  can  only  be  done 
after  bribing  the  clerks.  For  inst- 
a.nce  if  ten  micw  of  land  is  bought  at 
300  taels,  the  pircper  tax  should  be 
33  ta^^lsi.  Now  suppose  the  buyer 
pays  the  clerks  ai  tip  of  say  ten  tacls 
The  clerk  then  puts  do^Ti  in  the  deed 
50  taels  as  the  actual  price  of  sale, 
thus  reducing  the  tax  from  33  taels 
to  6.5  taels.  As  this  method  's 
mutirally  beneficial  the  buyers  are 
only  too  glad  to  give  the  bribe.  (Such 
practice  is  \mivevsally  earned  r.tit 
even  in  Peking;  when  blouses  change 
hamids.  For  a  house  sold  for  1,000 
taels  the  deed  invariably  gives  it  as 
3O0  taels  or  thereabo'iits.) 

Then  several  deeds  may  be  issued 
fa*  a  single  piece  of  pricperty.  Tliis 
is  dene  for  the  pvupose  of  borrowin<^ 
money  from  pcK^ple    with    the    false 
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deed  as  a  securit}'.     This  again,  hap- 
pens often  in  Peking. 

UNDER  THE  KEPUBLICAN 
EEG-IME. 

Aftea-  tihie  estajblishment  cf  tlie  Ee- 
publjc  and  the  organization  of  Lceal 
Assemblies,  the  managemeut  of  title 
deed  affairs  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  memibersi  icf  the  Assemblies. 
and  most  of  the  oorrupticns  mention- 
ed above  disa.ppeared.  Only  in  ex- 
ceptional cases  the  k'.st  named  two 
still  existed  to'  sjcine  extent. 

Upon  the.  dissolution  of  tbe  local 
assemblies  this  last  spring  the  Mag- 
istrates' Yamen  again  took  over 
change  of  the  affair's.  To  avc-id  the 
revival  of  the  old  con'uptions  a 
special  department  hag  been,  est- 
ablished in  the  Yamen  by  the  ma- 
jority of  Magisttd'ates  to  dead  solely 
with  thie  title  deeds  affairs,  thus  do- 
ing away  with  the  service  of  the 
clerks  im  this  matter.  Of  course  witb 
dishonest  cfficiails  corru]>tion  is  pos- 
sible under  whatever  condition  o^r 
rule.  But  in  some  respects  the  new 
system   is   liable   to  the   infection   of 
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corruption.     The  following    mny    bo 
taken  as  an  indication. 

LACK  OF  SYSTEM. 

To  be  more  specific  the  old  system 
charges  7  per  cent,  and  a  little  more 
for  tax  proper  (Xaticnal  Tax)  on 
Dleds  cif  Sale  and  1  per  centi.  and  a 
iittle  mo-re  foir'  extbra  tax  (locajl  tax 
for  educational  work  and  other  pur- 
poses), making  a  total  of  11  per  cent 
For  a  ^Mortgage  Deed  the  Natiion.a.1 
Talx  aomounted  to  4  per'  cent,  and  a 
little  more  and  the  local  tax  1  per 
cent,  and  a  httle  more,  making  a 
tcital  of  6  ]iO'r  cent.  (This  is  practical- 
ly universal  in  North  China.  In  the 
so'uth  the  rates  may  be  a  little 
higher.) 

In  accordance  with'  the  ndes  of  tlip 
new  systomi  issued  by  the  Miniista'y  of 
Finance  last  Spring  the  rate  for  the 
deeds  of  sal©  was  reduced  from-  9  per 
cent',  to  2  per  cent,  but  no  mentir.n 
wai9  miado  regarding  the  extii-a  2  per 
cent,  which)  used  to  be  charged  for 
local  tax  or  comnnissiani  The  con- 
seouenco  was  that  some  clistrict'S  only 
collected    2%    while    others   collected 
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2%  for  pi'oper  tax  and  2%  for  extra 
tax  or  commissiicaii,  still  others  col- 
lected an  extra  per  cent  or  two  more 
as  educatioiu)  dues  besides  the  2% 
for  proper  tax  and  2%  fci"  extra  tax. 

In  view  ci  the  cicnfiision  of  that 
time  the  differenit  districts  pressed 
the  National  Tax  Bureaux  for  a  de- 
tiniftie  rule.  To  these  inquires  the 
Bureaux  replied  that  as  the  propei 
tax  hia|d  been  reduced  from,  9  to  2 
per  cent,  the  extra  tax  should  also 
be  propcirtionately  r'educed).  There- 
upon; the  districts  a^jain  chan£;ed  the 
rates  froan  varioms  other  standards  to 
2%  for  proper  tax  and  45%  for  extra 
tax.  Such  constant  changes,  of 
course,  were  exceedingly  confusing  tD 
the  officials  as  well  as  the  people. 

Y&t  that  was  not  the  last  change. 
For'  in  April  or  May  last  a;niother  rr- 
dev  was  issued  by  the  Mational  Tax 
Bureau'  again  changing  the  rates. 
The  essence  of  it  was  that  for  Deedls 
of  Sale  the  r'ate  wais  toi  be  raised  one 
per  cent  eacih  month  frr.nn  April  until 
it  again,  reached  the  old  ratie  of  9 
per  cent.  Tlius  2  per  cent,  was 
charged  in  April,  3  per  cent,  in  Ma,v. 
i   per   cent,    in    June,    and    so   forth 
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until  September  when  the  rate  \\nll 
be  again  9  per  cent.  As  to  Mortgage 
Deeds,  the  same  process  was  adopt- 
ed amd  in  September  the  rate  will 
'^e  6  per  cent,  as  usuaJ. 

A  PROFITABLE  MANIPULATION 

Taking  advantage  of  this  system 
cr  rather  confvisioni,  the  coiTupit  of- 
ficials again  saw  their  change  of 
squeeze.  Tlieir  method  wa^s  to  divide 
the  spoils  with  the  tax  payersi.  For 
instance  if  a  man  oomes  along  with 
an  application  for  a  new  deed  in;  Ju- 
ly, according  t>ci  rule  he  should  pay 
5  per  cent.  But  ithe  tax  collector 
only  charges  him;  4|  per'  cent,  in- 
stead. He  drses  not  lose  money  b}' 
i-.o  doing  fca"  he  fills  in  the  daite  as 
June  fe'.tr  which  month  only  4  per 
cent  is  required.  Thus  with  a  little 
manipulation  the  tax  payer  saves 
ono  half  per  centti.  while  the  official 
gaiins  one  half  per  cent.  too.  Now 
let  us  mckon  this  by  a  con'crete  case. 
Suppose  the  pric]3erty  which  has 
changed  hands  is  really  worth  2,000 
taels.  Them  the  proper  tax  in  July 
should   be    TOO   t^els.      Now  suppo^se 
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the  official,  instea'd  cf  charging  ao- 
cording  to  rule,  fills  in  the  date  cne 
month  backward,  and  charges  the  tax 
pafyer  4^  per  cent.  Wh'at  will  be  the 
result?  The  man  paj-s  00  taels  for 
his  paper,  but  the  official  onl}'  da- 
posits  80  taels  in  faivour  cf  the  Gov- 
€  raiment  as  the  rate  £cir  June  is  4 
per  cent.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
betweien  the  tax  payer  and  the  affi.- 
cial  they  have  robbed  the  Govern- 
ment of  taventy  taela.  Wliat  is  to 
be  regretted  is  that  such  cases  are 
by  no  means  rare. 

WHITE  AND  RED  DEEDS 

Another  factoir  which  may  greatly 
mcona'enience  the  judicial  officials  in 
the  future  is  the  new  pracitice  cf  pa^y- 
mg  taxes  on  the  so-called  "Whit€ 
Deed".  Fonnerly  no  one  was  allow- 
ed to  pay  tax  on  the  strength  of  a 
"Whit©  Deed".  (White  Deed  is  a 
paper  signed  by  the  seller  and  the 
buyer,  but  without  the  .official  seal 
of  the  IMa.gistrate).  That  is  to  say 
no  one  was  allowed  to  take  out  a 
new  official  deed  imless  he  showed 
the  Eedi  Deed  cir  thie  official  deed  held 
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by  thie  original  owner.  Tlie  rule  was 
a  wise  one,  as  it  prevented  any  one 
Iromi  posing  as  the  rightful  owner  cf 
a  property  which  really  did  not  be- 
long to  him,  by  taJiing  out  a  new 
official  deed. 

According  to  the  new  system,  hoM'- 
€ver,  anyone  can  pay  the  dues  and 
lake  out  a  niew  Red  Deed  upon  show- 
ing a  White  Deed  but  without  the 
original  cwner's  legal  paper — the  Red 
Deed.  Therefore  it  often  happen^ 
thalti  the  local  bullies  and  pettifog- 
gers, aiming  to  rob  others  of  their 
properties,  fca-ge  a  white  deed,  pay 
the  tax,  and  secure  a  Red  Deed, 
whiich  entitles  them  to  the^  owner- 
ship of  the  properties.  The  oonsequ- 
enice  is  thait  a  few  man<ths  later  't 
will  be  found  thati  several  persons  are 
each   in   possessicmi  of   a.  legal   deed. 

Let  us  again  take  a.  concrete  case 
Suppoise"A"  ■awns  a  piece  of  land 
ihe  proper  title  deed  for  which  has 
been  lost.  He  naturally  goes  to  the 
Yamen  and  pays  for  and  secures  a 
new  deed.  Buib  at  the  same  time 
another  person  "B",  laiowing  the 
real  facts,  may  also  go  to'  the  Yamon 
and 'take  out  one  for  himself  foa  the 
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same  piece  cf  land.  Now  owing  to 
the  coinjstanit  cihiamges  of  ownei'ship 
the  Yanien  clerks  never  look  up  the 
records  to  see  if  the  man  is  the  right- 
ful owner  and  perhaps  never'  even 
remember  if  the  paper  issued  on  the 
previous  occasion  was  for  exactly  the 
same  property.  So  they  issue  an- 
other deed.  Eveni  th©  usual  practice 
of  securmg  thie  four  neighbours  as 
\^'itnesses  is  useless  in  such  cases. 
For  the  forger,  besides  forging  a 
false  white  deed,  can  als'a  produce 
false  neighours  and  false  witnesses. 
The  issuing  of  Red  Deeds  upon  the 
etiengtihi  of  th,e  unofficial  White'  Deed 
is  therefore  f idl  cf  possibilities  of  cnr- 
vuptiicn'. 

STANDARD  FOE  REWARD. 

Regarding  the  receipts  from  title 
deed  taxatioai  each  district  hats  its 
official  standard.  If  the  disitrict  is 
sot  down  as  capable  of  producing  one 
thousand  taels  per  year  fnom,  title 
deed  taxation,  then  it  must  at  least 
produce  this  amount.  This  is  term'- 
ftd  "E — cheng"  oa-  standard  coUec- 
tion.       A    Magistrate     may     receive 
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punishiment  if  the  total  receipts  do 
not  came  up  to  the  stiandard  figure. 
But  when  the  total  receipts  are  over 
and  alb'cive  the  standard  figure,  they 
are  then  called  "Yi — cheng, "  or 
Smplus  Collectioni,  and  the 
Magisti'ate  i^^  entitled  to  reward  and 
prcimotion  such  ais  prom'ction  in  grade 
and  recording  of  good  marks..  The 
■majority  of  Magisitrates  cf  the  Ching 
regime,  who  held  the  honorary  titles 
cf  extra,  grades  and  go<xl  marks,  se 
cured  themi  by  virtue  of  the  extra 
collectiicns.  But  it  is  quifio  apparent 
that  such  methiods  cannot  be  called 
perfect.  For  the  actual  amount  of 
tax  from  tlhiis  source  is  ncit  in  the 
j-Kywer  icf  the  Magistrate  to  inca-ease 
or  decrease.  Certainly  he  is  noft  to 
dictatn  to  the  people  whether  they 
ought  to  sell  their  piopei'ties  so  as 
Vc  imcrease  the  receipts.  It  is  not 
known  whether  this  rule  is  still 
adhered  to,  but  nothing  has  been  said 
about  its  being  alx>lished. 

INSPECTION  OF  TITLE  DEEDS. 

The  inspection   of  title   deedls  can 
safely    be    described     as    xmpopular 
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airncing  the  commicin)  people.  Most 
people  waited  ai  long  whnle  before 
they  ooanplied  with  the  order  when 
it  was  first  introduced.  Even  now 
there  are  many  districts  whose  people 
have  not  yet  presented  their  deeds 
fcir  inspection.  Various  miethods  have 
beeni  resorted  te  to  induce  the  coun- 
try pe'cple  toi  coanply  with  the  new 
system.  Some  tried  to  use  the  gentle 
nrt  of  persuasion,  some  tried  to 
enfoi'ce  it  by  refusing  to  recognize 
the  uninspected  deeds  a®  legal  protof 
while'  otihers  atttemptied  to  compel  the 
people  withi  force,  which  method  re- 
sulted usually  in  riots  and  other 
forTms  of  distturbaniee.  It  is  true  that 
some  placies  have  raised  my  forcible 
objection  but  rarely  do  we  find  a 
single  instance  in  which  the  people 
do  nicti  complain  or  grumble.  The 
outwaird  quietness  of  some  places  i« 
due  to  their  peaceful  hahits. 

INSPECTION    FEES. 

The  method  of  inispection  and  col- 
lecticn  of  fees  differs  in  different  dis- 
tricts. Some  Magistrates  issue  a  new 
deed   after  receiving  the   proper'  fee 
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while  otihei's  only  stamp  the  old  deed 
V. ith  the  stamp  "Inspected."  Ac- 
cording to  the  regulations  only  10 
cenjts  is  chaa'ged  as  regisiti-ation  fee 
fci'  deeds  involving  amounts  of  not 
mcJire  than  $30.  For  deeds  involving 
moie  tihan  $30  each  an  inspection!  fee 
of  $1  is  charged  in  addition  to  the 
10  cents  for  registration.  But  in 
maniy  places  $1.10  are  ciiarged  for 
any  and  all  deeids,  whether  big  or 
smiall,  tlie  extra  sums  thus  gained 
going,  'cf  course,  into  tihe  pockets 
of  the  official.  The  latest  case  ot 
thiis  natm"e  is  that  of  the  Yutien 
Hsien  in  Chihli  the  Magistrate  of 
which  district  has  been  sued  by  the 
people. 

Oni  the  oitiher'  hand  tihe  country 
people  have  also  shown  some  capac- 
ity for  playing  tricks.  When  a.  sale 
mvolving  more  than  $30  is  tio  be 
transacted,  they,  in  order  to  avoid 
the  $1  inspectiomi  fee,  divide  the 
tranisaicition  into  several  smaller  ones 
of  less  than  $30  each.  sk>  that  the 
aggregate  sum  of  charges  will  amount 
to  considerably  less  than  $1.10. 

As  far  as  the  Magistrates  are  con- 
cerned the  title  dee^d'  inspection  is  an 
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exceedingly  profitable  business.     Out 
of       every       $100       collected       the 
Magistrate    is    officially    entitled    to 
keep  $15  as  commission  or  reward. 
That  is  to  &ay  he  makes  $1,500  out 
of  every  $10,000.       In    addition    to 
this  he  may  also  receive  between  one 
to  two  thousand  dollars  from  the  Go- 
vernment as  a  special  reward  as  well 
as  a  5th    class    Gold    Single     Stork 
]\Iedal  as  an  honour.     It  is  no  won- 
der then  that  the  IMagistrates  have 
done  their  best  to  force  the  people 
to  submit  to  this  new    impost.      In 
districts  known  to    be    wealthy    and 
not    affected!    by    the    revolution    or 
brigandage,    the  people  have  mostly 
presented  their  deeds  under  corapul- 
sion;     but    in    th3    poorer    districts 
especially  where  the  war  has  left  its 
terrible  marks,  unusual  developments 
have  taken  place  whenever    the    of- 
ficials, anxious  to  profit  themsehes, 
have  tried  to  coerce  the    people    by 
force  regardless  of  their  sufferings. 

OTHER  TAXES  MAY  FAIL. 

As  to  the  stamp  duty,  tobacco  and 
wine    license,     etc.,     althcoigh    they 
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have  been  officially  given  out  for  en- 
fofrcement,  they  are  not  likely  to 
meet  viath  immediate  success,  as  the 
people  are  paying  no  attention  to 
them. 
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VIM. 

MISCELLANEOUS     TAXES 

COLLECTED  BY  THE 

MAGISTRATE. 

Besides  the  title  deed  tax,  title 
deed  inspection  tax,  stamp  duty, 
wine  and  tobacco  license  dtues  there 
are  also  other  taxes  such  as  Coal  tax, 
Lumber  and  Bamboo  tax,  Beast  tax, 
Pawnshop  tax,  Distilleiy  tax  and 
Monthly  Salt  Retailer  tax.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  rough  outline  of  these 
taxes. 

THE  COAL  TAX. 

Coal  tax  is  charged  on  coal  produc- 
ed from  mines  dug  by  manual  la- 
bom"  in  the  primitive  way.  The  tax 
is  sometimes  levied  according  to  the 
number  of  car  loads  and  sometimes 
by  monthly  contract.  But  be  it  by 
carloads  or  by  monthly  contract, 
none  of  the  money  collected  ever 
goes  to  the  Government.  Neither  do 
the  officials  ever  issue  receipts  for 
the  amounts  received.      This  there- 
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fore,  is  rather  a  kind  of  "humble 
gift"  to  the  magistrate  than  an  offi- 
oial  tax.  As  this  tax  has  been  ex- 
acted from  time  immemorial,  no  one 
asks  nn  what  authority  the  tax  is 
leivied  and  for  what  purpose.  But 
since  the  coaldiggers  are  without  ex- 
ception men  of  rough  and  uncertain 
temper,  riots  and  distiu-bances  con- 
nected with  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  are  of  common  occurrence. 

LUMBEE  AND  BAMBOO  TAX. 

Lumber  and  Bamboo  tax  is  levied 
when  wood  or  bamboo  as  cut  and 
transported  to  other  places  for  sale 
or  when  a  consignment  of  it  passes 
through  a  district.  In  the  southern 
provinces  this  is  called  "mu-li"  or 
wood  likin,  which  is  collected  by  the 
Likin  Offices.  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces it  is  usually  collected  by  the 
special  "Goods  Tax  Offices,"  «md 
proceeds  are  also  reckoned  together 
with  the  ordinary  goods  tax.  In  or- 
dinary practice,  however,  the  Magist- 
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rate  assumes  the  function  of  a  goods 
tax  collector  when  there  is  no  regular 
Office  in  his  district.  In  such  cases 
thei  lucky  official  of  course  gets  a 
large  part  of  the  proceeds. 

BEAST  TAX. 

Beast  Tax  is  imposed  when  any 
one  purchases  a  beast  of  burden  or 
st«ed  such  as  mule,  donkey,  hors©  or 
cow.  Farming  beasts  are  also  taixed 
when  purchased.  These  beasts  must 
be  bought  on  certain  days  locally 
fixed  for  such  purpose,  and  the  trans- 
action must  be  carried  through  at  the 
market  village.  If  a  person  is  found 
to  have  bought  or  sold  a  beast  on 
days  other  than  the  regulation  days 
or  to  havei  had  the  transaction  put 
through  outside  of  the  market  village,/ 
the  transaction  is  considered  illegal 
and  the  persons  concemed  are  heavily 
punished ;  in  some  instances  the  beast 
that  has  changed  hands  again  chang- 
es hands,  tliis  timei  into  the  hands  of 
the  official! 
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LEGAL  PBOCEDURE. 

When  a  person  wishes  to  buy 
a  beast  he  must  first  ap- 
proach a  Donkey  Broker  duly 
authorized  by  the  Ma^strate  (de- 
tails regarding  which  have  already 
appeared  in  the  previous  letters.) 
This  functionaTy  then  acts  as  a  sort 
of  go-between  for  the  transaction, 
and  arranges  ai  mutuaUy  agreeable 
price.  After  the  parties  have  agreed 
upon  the  price,  they  next  go  to  an- 
other official  functionary  also  ap- 
pointed by  the  Magiotrat€,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  tax. 

The  method  of  collection  dift'ei's  in 
different  dista-icts.  In  some  districts 
the  tax  is  levied  according  to  the  per- 
centage system,  that  is  a  certain  per 
cent.,  say  3%,  ia  levied  on  the  actual 
price  of  sale.  In  other  districts  it  is 
levied  according  to  the^  number  of 
head  regardless  of  the  price.  For 
instance  if  the  horse  is  sold  for  $10, 
the  tax  ds  $1  while  a  horse  sold  for 
$100  is  also  charged  $1  for  tax. 
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Besides  the  regular  tax  demanded 
for  each  beast,  extra  aumg  are  charg- 
ed for  the  broker's  commission  and 
certificate  fee  for  the^  tax  collector. 
The  clerk  who  goes  with  the  tax  col- 
lector also  claims  some  money  for  his 
"rice."  In  the  end  the  amount  paid 
for  thei  various  extra  fees  will  amount 
to  the  suml  paid  for  tlie  tax. 

The  beast  tax  collector  issues  some 
so'rt  of  receipts  foa*  the^  tax  collected 
but  th£ise  receipts*,  unlike  those  for 
other  pui-poses  which  ore^  issued  by 
the  superior  officials,  are  printed  and 
issued  by  ihe  Magistrate  himself. 
Therefore  it  is  impossible  for  the  su- 
perior officials  to  find  out  exactly  how 
much  the  Magistrate  has  coUeeted, 
or  how  many  receipts  have  been 
used.  Still  more  astonisliing  is  the 
fact  that  the  stubs  of  the  receipts 
are  taken  nway  by  the  Magistrate 
when  he  leaves  his  post.  In  this  way 
the  superior  officials  as  weU  as  the 
successor  of  the  Magistrate  are  ren- 
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deired  completely  helpless  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  amount  of  beast  taxes 
that  have  been  collected  by  the  old 
magistrate. 

THE  MAGISTRATE'S  PROFIT. 

As  to  the  exact  amount  each  dis- 
trict must  remit  to  the  Government 
Treasury  every  year,  each  district  has 
a  fixed  figure.  Whether  the  col- 
lections are  large  oi'  small  in  number 
the  Magistrate  is  bound  to  produce 
tlie  fixed  amount.  Tlie  fixed  sum, 
however,  is  usually  small,  say  a  few 
tens  of  taels  per  annum.  But  the 
actual  amount  collected  usually 
reaches  as  much  as  twenty  times 
that  of  the  fixed  sum.  If  the  fixed 
sum  is  40  taels,  the  amount  coUectod 
is  about  six  or  seven  hundred  taels. 
Therefore  the  beast  tax  really  is  one 
of 'the  main  items  of  income  for  the^ 
Magistrate. 

In  the  reorganized  districts  the 
collection  of  such  tax  is  given  out 
to  tlio    merchants    under    contract. 
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The  merchant  guarantees  to  produce 
so  much  money  each  month,  regard- 
less of  the  actual  amount  recedved. 
Whatever  is  collected  beyond  the 
fixed  amount  goes  to  the  contractor 
as  profit,  and  if  the  receipts  should 
fall  short  of  the  amount  fixed  the 
merchant  must  make  it  up  with 
money  out  of  his  own  pocket.  All 
the  money  thus  turned  over  to  the 
IMagistrate  goes  to  pay  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  Mag- 
istrate's Yamen.  Although  the 
IMagistrate  is  thus  deprived  of  a 
chance  to  put  public  money  directly 
into  his  pocket,  he  is  nevertheless 
free  to  do  what  he  likes  with  the 
proceeds.  If  he  desires  he  may  place 
a  part  of  it  into'  his  o^vn  pocket  and 
make  an  entry  in  the  books  against 
sundry  expenses  or  any  other  items. 

As  to  the  contractor,  we  naturally 
do  not  expect  him  really  to  pay  it 
out  of  his  own  money  when  the  re 
ceipts  fall  short  of  the  contracted 
sum.  What  he  does  is  to  take  it 
out   of   the  poor   country   people   by 
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imposing  extra  dues.  The  harm 
done  toi  the  people  is  there- 
fore much  greater  than  with 
the  official  collection.  Veiy  sel- 
dom do  the  counti-y  people  ti-y  to 
coniplain  against  such  oppressive  me- 
thods of  collecting  taxes  because  they 
known  very  well  how  much  this  sort- 
of  lawsuit  will  cost  them.  Besides, 
the  contractors  are  invariably  in 
league  with  the  Yamen  runners  and 
clerks.  Of  course  in  the  absence  of 
formal  complaintis  from  the  people 
there  is  no  way  for  the  ^Magistrate 
to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  op- 
pression. These  may  be  said  to  be 
the  typical  conditions  in  the  re- 
organized districts. 

PAWNSHOP  TAX. 

Tlie  pawnshop  tax  is  really  a 
special  form  of  business  tax  levied 
on  the  pawnshops  alone.  It  is  col- 
lected in  instalments  each  year  ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  rates.  The  tax 
is  paid  over  to  the  Magistrate,  who 
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for^vards  it  to  the  provincial  treasiH-y. 
It  IS  said  that  the  proceeds  are  s€t 
aside  for  the  Civil  Governor  as  ad- 
miinistrative  expenses,  instead  of  be- 
ing deposited  together  with  other  gov- 
ernment funds.  During  the  Ching 
regime  they  were  paid  into  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  private  account  a« 
if  they  were  a  sort  of  "humble  gift'- 
to  that  official.  Now  tlie  post  of  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  been  abolished, 
I  am  not  quite  sure  whether  the 
Civil  Governor  appropriates  tlio 
money  in  his  stead. 

Although  the  entire  amount  of  the 
pawnshop  tax  has  to  be  forwarded 
to  the  Civil  Governor  intact,  the 
Magistrate,  nevertheless,  receives  his 
own  sharei  of  income  from  that 
source.  The  pawnshops  usually  mate 
an  annual  present  to  the  INIagiatrate 
called  "regulation  fee."  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  much  exactly  is  given 
for  this  purposei.  Eoughly  it  is  about 
10%  of  the  tax.  Wherever  such  re- 
gulation fees  are  paid  the  Magistrate 
gets  the  benefit  of  them.  Couditions, 
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however,  differ  a  great  deal  in  the 
different  districts.  Some  still  exact 
such  fees  while  others  have  abolished 
the  practice,  whether  they  be  old 
iiashioned  or  reorganized   districts. 

DISTII.LEKY  TAX. 

The  distillery  tax  is  imposed  on  a 
kind  of  spirit  called  Kaoliang  mostly 
produced  in  the  northern  provinces. 
Nearly  every  northern  district  has  its 
Kaoliang  distilleries.  Such  distiller- 
ies are  called  "shaokuo"  or  distilling 
pans.  An  official  license  or  sanction 
must  be  secured  fro-m  the  ]\'Iagistrate 
before  a  new  distilleiy  can  be  open- 
ed. Of  course  the  distiller  has  to 
pay  for  the  license  so  procured  from 
the  official.  This  item  is  also  con- 
sidered a  "humble  gift";  that  is,  it 
goes  intoi  tlie  private  pocket  of  the 
Magistrate. 

In  addition  to  the  payment  of 
license  the  distiller  is  also  required  to 
report  to  tlie  IMagistrate  the  amount 
of  spirit  produced  each  month,   and 
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according  to  the  figures  so  supplied 
by  the  distiller  the  jMagistrate  fixes 
a  suni  which  the.  former  must  pay 
as  tax.  To  prevent  false  reports  fines 
are  imposed  on  those  who  deliberate- 
ly give  false  figures. 

Properly  speaking  the  Distille'ry 
tax  is  one  of  the  regular  taxes,  and 
therefore,  should  be  paid  into  the 
government  treasury.  But  strange 
to  say  I  havei  not  heard  of  a  single 
district  which  transfers  the  funds  to 
the  provincial  treasury.  This  is  no 
doubt  one  of  the  many  time-honour- 
ed customs  which  goes  to  swell  the 
income  of  a  JMagistrate. 

Perhaps  it  is  due  to  this  rea.son 
that  the  tax  is  now  commonly  col- 
lected as  a  monthly  present  to  the 
]\Ia.gistrate  instead  of  as  a  tax.  By 
this  method  the  Magistrate  only 
charges  so  much  for  each  house  and 
discards  the  practice  of  ascertaining 
the  output.  Tliis  is  specially  true 
with  the  districts  removed  from  the 
capital.  It  is  due  to  this  reason  that 
the  price  of  Kaoliang  is  much  chea- 
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per  in  tlie  outer  districts  than  in  the 
capital.  Tlio  charge  exacted  in  these 
plac-es  amounts  to  only  a  few  fcafils 
t'oi'  the  ]\Iagistrate  witli  a  httle  extra 
for  the  clerks  a.s  their  expenses.  As 
a  rule,  the  clerks  get  about  one  tenth 
of  what  the  Magistrate  gets.  The 
average  number  of  distillery  houses 
in  each  district  is  between  15  and  30. 

SALT  EETAILEKS' 

CONTRIBUTIONS. 

Monthly  contributions  are  made  by 
the  salt  retailers  of  the  district.  These 
retailers  are  either  official  or  private. 
By  private  is  meant  the  shops  is 
o^vned,  by  an  individual  with  an  of- 
ficial license.  With  the  exception  of 
the  official  retailers,  who  are  exempt- 
ed from  making  contributions  ac- 
cording to  the  old  rule,  other  shops 
were  required  to  make  contributions 
of  so  many  catties  of  salt  each  month 
or  their  equivalent  in  money  to  the 
Magistrate.  This  was  termed 
jNIontlily  Dues  of  the  Salt  Retailer. 

Tlie     conditions     under    the    new 
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regime  are  somewhat  different.  In 
some  places  it  is  collected  as  usual, 
in  some  districts  it  is  partly  abolish- 
ed while  in  others  it  may  be  entirely 
abolished.  The  changes  arc  irrespec- 
tive of  the  state  of  the  districts,  whe- 
ther reorganized  or  otherw-ise.  The 
amount  of  salt  exacted  also  varies  in 
different  districts  from  a  few  tens  to 
few  hundreds  of  catties.  As  to-  the  salt 
tax,  the  Magistrate  is  not  supposed  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  All 
he  does  is  to  receivci  reports  from  the 
salt  retailers  each  month  regarding 
the  amount  d  salt  sold,  which  re- 
poa*t9  he  forwards  to  the  superior  salt 
officials. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXPENSEb. 

Besides  the  different  kinds  of  taxes 
mentioned  above  there  are  other  tax- 
es, the  foremost  of  which  aie  the 
educational  contributions.  Practical- 
ly all  the  expenses  of  the  public 
primai*y  boj-s'  and  girls'  schools  are 
met  with  contributions  exacted  from 
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the  brokers,  measure  men  and  com- 
missioners. (Details  regarding  these 
men  have  already  appeared  in  the 
previous  letters).  The  amount  they 
pay  ranges  anywhere  between  a  few 
taels  up  to  several  tens  of  taels.  For 
a  district  of  a  small  size  the  total 
amount  thus  collected  aggregates 
about  one  or  two  hundred  taels. 
Here  the  old  rule  apphes  again : 
Every  tael  paid  for  the  educational 
fee  is  in  some  way  or  other  taken 
from  the  ordinary  people. 

LOCAL  ASSEMBLY  EXPENSES.  ' 

Formerly,  to  meet  the  expenses  of 
the  local  assembly  the  extra  two  per 
cent,  of  the  title  deed  tax  were  al- 
lotted for  the  purpose.  But  as  this 
was  not  sufficient,  a  pork  tax  was 
impo'sed.  Every  pork  merchant  was 
required  to  pay  about  ten  cents  for 
each  pig  killed.  The  money  thus 
derived  from  the  pigs  was  used  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  lo'cal  legislators. 
Although  the   local   assemblies  have 
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long  been  dissolved  the  taxes  are  still 
collected  by  the  order  of  the  superior 
officials. 

As  to  the  expenses  of  the  police  in, 
the  city  they  are  generally  boime  by 
the  shopkeepers,  who'  usually  divide 
the  burden  between  themselves.  In 
the  eyes  ol  the  ordinary  people  the 
police  tax  in  no  respeet  differs  frorn 
the  shop  tax,  and  a  great  discount 
is  put  on  the  standing  of  the  officers 
of  laiW.  This  may  be^  the  reasooQ  why 
the  police  are  never  efficient  in  the 
smaller  cities.  Details  have  already 
been  given  regarding  thei  schools  and 
police  of  the  villages,  the  expenses  of 
which  are  met  by  the  funds  of  the 
Society  of  Oreen  Crop. 
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OPIUM    PROHIBITION, 


THKEE-  PBINCIPAL 

HINDEANCES. 

Owing  to  th.6  earnest  and  vigorous 
attitude  of  the  Central  Governmeint 
regarding  tlie  Opium  Prohibition,  the 
provincial  authoj-ities  have  been  very 
energetic  in  demanding  results  from 
tiio  different  districts.  It  ds  mainly 
due  to  this  fact  tliat  the  INlagistrates 
have  been  doing  their  share  of  the 
v^'ork  faithfully.  This  is  one  of  tiie 
rare  instances  in  which  a  "white- 
washing" poJic}'  has  not  been  resort- 
ed to.  However,  the  opium  evil  can- 
not be  said  to  have  been  entirely 
wiped  out.  There  are  three  principal 
reasons. 

(a)  In  some  instances  the  worst 
hindrance  is  the  example  set  by  the 
iNIaijistrate    himseH    or    his    relatives 
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who  smoke  opium.  When  such  is 
the  case  the  people  of  the  district 
naturally  entertain  no  i'eai-  for  the 
official  prohibition.  The  Yaaxien  run- 
ners are  of  co'urse  simply  too  glad  to 
have  such  an  opportunity.  They 
either  open  opium  smoking  shops 
themselves  or  exact  a  cei'tain  amount 
of  bribes  from  those  who  own  opium 
smoking  shops.  As  in  the  outer  dis- 
tricts the  Magistrate's  Yamen  is  the 
only  official  Yamen  in  the  city;  no 
one  else  ever  tries  to  interfere.  1 
know  of  a  certain,  district  wliich  ia 
still  in  this  condition. 

(b)  In  other  cases  the  Magistrate 
may  noc  bo  on  opium  smoker,  but 
the  majority  of  Yamen  clerks  and 
ruxiners  are  opium  sots.  As  long  as 
these  people  remain  smoking  there 
will  be  ver}'  little  hope  of  eradicating 
the  evil  habit.  For  the  Magistrate 
being  a  stranger  to  the  place,  and 
seldom  leaving  his  official  abode, 
Qvery  opimn  prohibition  measure  has 
to  be  can-ied  out  through  these  Ya- 
men hands.     How  is  the  Magistrate 
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to  know  if  they  come  back  with  false 
reports  regarding  the  opium  condi- 
tions of  thsi  districts  when  they  are 
instructed  by  the   JSIagistrate   to  do 

(c)  OfficJolly  the  planting  of  poppy 
has  been  successfully  prohibited. 
There  are  however,  places  where 
planting  is  still  done  to  some  extent. 
It  would  be  an  easj^  thing  for  a 
wealthy  member  of  th.6  local  gentry 
to  I'aise  poppy  in  his  spacious  wailed 
kitchen  garden,  as  these  walls  are 
usually  high  and  the  place  is  kept 
"private."  Such  condition  really  ex- 
ists in  a  certain  district.  The  man, 
of  com'se  radses  poppies  for  his  own 
consumption  only.  Incidents  of  this 
kind  are  rarely  made  known  to  the 
]\Iagistratr.  for,  as  the  Tipaos  have 
usually  secured  their  appointment 
through  the  efforts  of  the  gentry, 
none  of  them  would  care  to  incur 
their  enmity.  As  to  the  Yamon  run- 
ners, they  are  no  better  than  the 
Tipaos  in  this  respect.  For  the  Mag- 
istrate is  often  changed  but  the  mem- 
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bers  of  the  gentry  aa'e  pennanent. 
The  fear  the  Yaxnen  rurjaers  have 
for  the  gentry  is  often  greater  than 
that  they  entertain  for  the  JNIag- 
istrate.  Of  comrse  the  common  peo- 
ple know  what  is  going  on  withia  the 
enclosvu-e  of  the  walls,  but  they 
never  care  to  meddle  with  such 
things,  as  they  do  not  affect  their 
own  interests.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  IMagistrate  is  hopeless, 
even  if  he  really  wishes  to  find  out- 
the  real  facts.  Perhaps  sometimes 
the  IMagistrate  does  have  some  ink- 
ling  of  the  situation,  but  as  long  as 
there  is  no- one  to  make  an  ofhcial 
complaint  he  is  reluctant  to  move, 
especially  when  evidence  cannot  be 
secured  against  such  culprits.  One 
fact  is  that  such  conditions  are  not 
confined  to  distracts  far  removed  from 
thfl  capital.  In  the  Yei*y  city  of  Pek- 
ing some  of  the  more  influential 
people,  still  smokg'  opium  vmconcem- 
edly.  Those  who  have  been  arrested 
and  fined  are  as  a  rule,  people  of 
ordinary  standing. 
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METHODS  OF  OPIUM 

PROHIBITION. 

From  the  conditions  mentioned 
above  it  will  be  seen  that  the  evil  of 
opium  still  prevails  in  certain  places. 
Now  let  us  sec  what  tdie  ]\Ia.g]strate 
does  if  he  is  really  bent  upon  success 
and  carries  out  the  prohibition  mea- 
sures "lilie  thunder  and  lightning." 
His  methods  may  be  roughly  sum- 
med up  under  three  headings — (a) 
Through  the  co-operation  of  the  local 
gentry,  whose  members  are  request- 
ed to  inform  the  official  regarding  the 
real  situation  and  to  expose  anyone 
wlio  smokes,  (b)  Criving  strict  in- 
structions to  the  runners  to  be  on 
constant  watch  and  diligently  to 
search  for  smokers,  (c)  Placing  the 
responsibilities  on  the  village  chiefs 
and  assistant  ^-illage  chiefs  to  see 
that  therC'  are  no  smokers  in  the  vil- 
lages. They  arc  made  to  investigate 
a.nd  guarantee  the  complete  absence 
of  opium  smoking  within  their 
jurisdiction. 
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FUTILITY   OF   CO-OPEKATION 
OF  GENTRY. 

jMethod  (a)  may  look  good  at  first 
glanc©.  But  it  will  be  found  that  most 
of  the  self  respecting  aad  honest 
members  of  the  genti-y  never  care  to 
incm-  the  hatred  of  their  neighbours 
by  exposing  them  to  punishment, 
stiU.  less  do  they  cai'e  to  see  their 
friends  and  relatives  heavily  fined  to 
swell  the  pockets  of  the  ^Magistrate 
and  his  employees. 

If  the  members  of  the  gentry  hap- 
pen to  be  a  corrupt  lot,  then  they  at 
once  use  this  opportunity  a^s  a  means 
to  exact  extortdons  from  the  people. 
The  case  is  hushed  up  and  the  guilty 
person  is  left  in  peace  to  smoke  his 
pipe  if  the  bribe  is  toi'thcoming' ; 
otherwise  the  smoker  is  arrested  and 
taken  to  the  Yamen  where  he  has  to 
pay  just  the  sanae.  Now  it  must 
be  remembered  that  those  who  get 
arrested  are  mostly  poor  and  there- 
fore unable  to  pay  the  fine  the  Mag- 
isti'ate  generally    imposes    on     such. 
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occasions.  As  aii  alternative  the 
guilty  one  is  given  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days'  imprisonment.  When 
this  is  done  the  sufferings  of  the  un- 
fortunaitiCi  ojDium  smotker  are^  greatly 
intensified  for,  as  he  has  no  money 
to  satisfy  the  Yainen  hands,  or  to 
buy  food,  he  has  to  bear  the  ill  ef- 
fects of  hunger  and  sickness  in  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  sufferings  of 
opium  craving.  It  is  not  rare  that 
death  soon  follows  such  pimishment. 

THE   TIPAO'S   OPrOETUNITY. 

The  Tipao  of  course  knows  only  too 
well  the  persons  who'  smoke  opium 
in  his  village,  and  regarding  the  re- 
sidents in  the  city  the  Yamen  nm- 
ners  also  have  a  fair  knowledge. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  instructions  from 
the  Magistrate'  they  visit  the  smok- 
ers one  by  one  and  find  out  from, 
them  Mdiether  they  are  willing  to  pay 
for  the  privilo'28  of  smoking.  Tliose 
who  pay  handsomely  are  of  course 
loft  alone,  while  those  who  do  not 
pay  onovigh  or  will  not  or  cannot  pay 
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are  included  in  a  list  of  opium  smok- 
ers, which  the  runners  present  to 
the  ^Magistrate.  The  Jylagistrate  then 
issues  summonses  for  the  smokers. 
li  a  person  han  paid  something  to 
the  runners,  he  is  not  molested  just 
for  once.  The  idea  of  including  his 
nam©  with  the  others  is,  as  he  has 
not  paid  enough  some  grounds  must 
be  reserved  for  future  extortion.  In 
the  case  of  such  persons  the  runncis 
tell  the  Magistrate  that  they  have 
left  the  eitv  or  otherwise  are  unable 
to  respond  to  the  summons.  Those 
who  do  not  or  cannot  pay  are  arrest- 
ed and  made  to  euUer  for  their 
crime. 

BLACKMAIL   SOMETIIMES 
PRACTICED. 

What  is  most  to  be  deplored  is  the 
fact  that  sometimes  blackmail  is 
practiced  in  connection  with  opium 
prohibition.  A  man  may  be  free  of 
the  opiiun  habit  or  have  lately  given 
up  smoking  opium,  but  if  he  is  on 
bad  terms  with  the  runners  thej'  can 
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easily  run  him  in  for  opium  smoking 
and  put  him  to  endless  trouble. 

In  the  worst  cases  the  runners  ac- 
tuiUly  enter  the  house  of  the  ac- 
cused with  opium  and  other  articles 
concealed  under  their  clothing  to  be 
produced  as  evidence  of  guilt  agamsfe 
the  persofn  they  wish  to  injure.  When 
euch  cases  are  brought  before:  tne. 
jMagistrat©  and  when  the  Magistrate 
happens  to  be  muddle-headed  and 
so  listens  to  the  one-sided  evidence 
of  his  runners,  or  when  the  Magist- 
rate is  anxious  to  show  that  he  is 
diligent  so  that  he  may  get  rapid 
promotion,  or  when  the  Magistrate  is 
\  desirous  of  obtaining  money  from 
I  fines,  the  unfortunate  man  has  to 
suffer. 

Sometimes  the  blackmailing  opera- 
tion is  dehberatoly  planned  and  laid 
with  a  view  to  extort  money  fro:-i  the 
wealthy  people.  In  sucn  eases  o 
hint  is  given  to  the  ruimers  to  search 
the  house  of  the  would-be  victim  with 
duly  prepared  evidences  under  their 
clothing.     Tlie  alleged  proofs  are  pro- 
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duced  in  the  house  of  the  victim, 
who  is  next  taken  to  the  Yamen  and 
heavily  fined.  (The  conditions  under 
which  gambling  prohibitiooi  is  carried 
on  are  •  similar  to  those  de-jcribed 
abo^e.) 

VILLAGE"  CO-OPEEATION  A 
FAECE. 

The  village  chiefs  and  village  as- 
sistant chiefs  are  all  country-people 
themselves  and  so  are  in  dread  of 
the  Yamen  runners'  power  and  in- 
fluence as  much  as  the  ordinary  vil- 
lagers. Besddes,  they  neither  under- 
stand the  official  ways  nor  care  to 
appear  before  the  official.  When  a 
man  really  smokes  opium  but  has 
paid  enough  to  the  runners,  who 
demand  that  the  village  chief  give  a 
written  guarantee  to  the  effect  that 
the  man  in  questioti  is>  free  from 
opium  habit,  the  village  chief  dares 
not  disobey.  These  are  of  course  the 
better  part  of  the  village  chiefs. 
Things  become  worse  when  the  vil- 
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lage  chiefs  are  also  con'upt.  It  will 
not  take  much  iinagina,tion  to  see 
that  they  can  %^ork  in.  league  with 
Yamen  runners  to  carry  out 
their  blackmailing  operations.  Any 
Magistrate,  no  matter  how  honest 
and  vigorous  he  may  be,  would  be 
helpless  bofore  such  organized  cor- 
ruption and  deception. 

THE  EEMEDY. 

Judging  from  such  conditions  I  can 
safely  say  that  China  cannot  hope 
to  free  herself  entirely  from  opium 
if  the  task  of  prohibition  is  left  solely 
to  the  officials.  The  National  Opiunn 
Prohibition  Society  of  Peking  shoidd 
take  up  the  matter  in  earnest  and 
estabUsh  branch  societies  in  every 
district.  The  Societies  of  course 
should  be  managed  by  good  and 
honest  people.  If  the  Magistrate  is 
really  earnest  in  his  efforts  to  enforce 
the  prohibition  law  then  the  Society 
can  be  his  right  hand  by  supplying 
him   with   inform ation     which   other- 
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wL<ie  he  would  not  get.  If  the 
Magistrate  is  ordiuai'ily  slack  in  exer- 
cising his  power  over  this  matter  or 
if  he  himself  smokes  Oipium,  then  the^ 
establishment  of  such  a  society  in 
his  district  would  be  a  means  toi  urge 
him  on  to  real  work.  Tlie  existence 
of  the  Anti-opium  Society  also  helps 
to  restrain  the  corrupt  gentry  and 
Yamen  runners  and  prevent  them 
from  practicing  the  things  mentioned 
abov®. 

OPIUM  CURING  HOSPITALS. 

An  Opium-curing  hospital  is  a  ne- 
cessity to  successful  opium  prohibi- 
tic'di.  For  if  the  person  arrested  and 
fined  is  a  man  of  means,  mere  arrest, 
fine  and  signing  of  a  bond  will  not 
end  his  opium  smoking  habit;  and  as 
he  has  money  he  naturally  keeps  & 
large  stock  of  opium  at  home,  or  else 
be  can  easily  procure  opium  for 
smoking  in  the  future.  As  regards 
the  poorer  class  of  opium  smokers, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  some 
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means  ought  to  be  pi-ovided  to  help 
them  to  get  rid  of  their  opium  habit. 
Mere  coniineineEit  in  a  house  of  de- 
tention usually  ends  in  disaster. 
Therefore  eveiy  person  who  is  caught 
smoking  or  proved  to  be  a  t>moker 
nhouid,  after  receiving  sentence  of 
another  nature,  be  ooonpulsarily  sent 
to  the  Opium-curing  hospitiil  and 
kept  there  until  his  opium  habit  is 
completely  cured.  Another  import- 
Hnt  point  is  that  as  long  as  the  of- 
ficials themselves  smoke  tliere  can  bo 
no  hope  of  stopping  the  people  smok- 
ing. 

SMUGGLING  AND  ILLEGAL 
SAI.E. 

Smuggling  and  secret  selling  of 
opium  in  Cliihli  province  are  general- 
ly carried  on  by  those  who  have  re- 
latives or  friends  doing  business  in 
Manchuria  or  Mongolia.  The  gar- 
ri^ton  troops  of  the  diffei'ent  Banners 
also  do  it  to  some  extent.  The  mere 
issue  of  Prosidentdal  I\landates  to  the 
provincial   authorities  and  the   issue 
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of  orders  iram^  the'  provincial  author- 
ities to  the  district  officials,  is  only 
a  waste  of  paper  and  ink. 

MAGISTRATE  NEEDS  HELP 
AND  SUPERVISION. 

Formerly  there  were  several  other 
Yamens  in  each  district  besides  that 
of  thft  Magistrate.     It  was  therefore 
somewhat  difficult  to  conceal  the  real 
conditions  of  the  district.       But  as 
now  the  IMagistrate  is  the  only  offi- 
cial in  the  place  the  people  do  not 
seem  to  have  the  same  respect  and 
awe  for  tliis  official.     The  reason  is 
that  it  is  so  easy     to    deceive    the 
Magistrate  who  is  alone.     According 
to   the   reorganized    system     of   last 
year  there  were  several  departmental 
chiefs  under  him  to  give  the  neces- 
sary help;  and  as  these  departmental 
chiefs  were  all  natives  of  the  city,  the 
Magistrate  was  actually  under  their 
supervision,    which    no    doubt,    pre- 
vented him  from    adopting  extreme 
and      illegal     measures.     ^Recently, 
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however,  the  conditions,  even  in  the 
reorganized  districts,  are  not  much 
different  from  those  of  tlie  old 
fashioned  cities.  (In  a  certadn  pro- 
vince, where  the  old  officials  reign 
supreme,  all  the  old  systems  have 
been  restored,  and  in  some  places 
even  the  "hsing-ming"  and  "chien- 
ku"  secretary  of  sentence  and  sec- 
retary of  revenue  have  bean  raised 
from  their  graves).  With  his  men 
thus  comfortably  placed,  the 
Magistrate  of  course  can  do  whatever 
he  likes  without  restraint.  This  is 
why  the  num^ber  of  bribery  cases 
seems  to  have  been  unusually  large 
during  recent  days.  Yet  the  cases 
that  come  to  our  notice  are  only 
a  small  portion  of  many  that  never 
come  up  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public. 
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X. 


DIFFICULTIES  OF    THE 
MAGISTRATE. 


FINANCIAL  EESTRICTIONS. 

According  to  the  custom  of  the 
Ching  regime,  the  JNlagistrato  was  al- 
lowed so  many  hundred  taels  as  al- 
lowance and  so  many  as  salary,  each 
year.  These  items,  which  amounted 
to  an  aggregate  of  over  1,000  doUars, 
were  paid  to  him  out  of  the  provin- 
cial treasury.  The  Government  also 
allowed  a  certain  amount  for  the 
Yamen  runners'  wages  although  the 
amount  was  necessarily  small.  Be- 
sides these  regular  sources  of  income, 
he  was  also  entitled  to  receive  a  few 
cents  from  each  tael  oollected  on 
land  and  poll  taxes.  By  this  item 
alone  if  the  annual  receipts  of  the 
district  were  10,000  taels  he  received 
several  hundred  taels  extra.  With 
the  more  prosperous  districts  where 
the  annual  revenue  amounted  to  over 
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100,000  dollars,  his  extra  income 
from  this  source  was  several  thous- 
and doUars.  When  add  to  these  the 
rfceipts  froim  the  service  tribute  and 
I  "humble  gifts",  tlie  annual  income  oi 
;a  Magistrate  holding  office  in  a  prosp- 
erous city  reached  the  handsome 
amount  of  a  few  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars.  It  was  therefore  not  neces- 
sary for  an  ordinary  magistrate  to 
s(ju€cze  money  out  of  the  people  by 
prostituting  justice. 

Since  the  estahhshm.ent  oi  the  Be- 
public,  most  of  the  Magistrates'  of- 
ficer have  been  reorganized.  Their 
affairs  are  divided  into  sections  and 
entrusted  to  the  Sectional  Chiefs, 
each  of  whom  has  a  number  of  as- 
sistants under  him.  For  the  purpose 
of  attending  to  judicial  matters,  Pix>- 
secuting  Officers  and  Assistant  Judgea 
are  employed.  Besides  these,  thero 
are  also  Judicial  Secretaries,  assist- 
ant secretaries,  clerks,  judicial  police, 
etc.  These  functionaries  of  course 
have  to  be  paid  regularly  each  month. 
The  ]\Jagistrate's  salai'y  is  now  also 
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fixed  soniewhere  between  two  and 
tliree  Iiiuidred  dollars.  The  salary 
for  t]i6  Sectional  Chief  and  his  as- 
eigtant  vary  from  eight  to  fifty  dollars 
each  month,  the  Assistant  Judgo 
fifty  or  sixty  dollars,  the  secretaries 
from  thirty  to  fifteen  doUars  and  the^ 
police,  etc.,  about  ten  doUars. 

HOW  THE  EXPENSES  ARE 
AlET. 

None  of  these  monthly  payments 
are  made  out  of  the  fmids  from  the 
provincial  treasury.  Nor  are  they 
paid  with,  the  proceeds  of  land,  poll 
or  title  deed  taxes.  The  Magistrate 
must  raise^  them  himself  locally  Thei 
usual  way  is  to  convert  all  the  gifts, 
which  hitherto  have  formed  part  of 
the  Magistrate's  income,  and  all 
other  form  of  contributions  and 
tributes  into  cash  payments  so  that 
the  money  thus  received  may  be  used 
to  pay  the  salaries  and  wages  of  the 
Magistrate's  staff. 

However,  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
m,eet  all  the     payments     with     the 
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money  so  raised.  Needless  to  say 
the  superior  officials  would  never 
listen  to  any  request,  for  financial 
help  in  this  matter.  And  if  he  j^ays 
the  deficit  with  the  funds  from  the 
taxes  he  will  be  made  to  make  good 
such  appropriations.  Should  he  fail 
to  make  good  as  required,  the  am- 
ovmt  wJU  be  entered  in  the  books  as 
shortage  of  public  funds  against  him. 
This  is  permissible  in  ordinary  times. 
But  eventually  the  Magistrate  must 
jvay  up  wdiatever  is  lacking  when  he 
hands  over  his  office  to  his  succc-ssor. 
Or  action  may  be  taken  against  him 
legally. 

Under  the  old  circumstances  such 
conditions  could  haive  been  easily 
managed.  For  the  Magistrate  could 
always  count  on  the  large  income 
from  the  land  tax  and  other  receipts, 
to  meet  whatever  deficit^  in  other  dir- 
ection. But  now  the  land  tax  is  col- 
lected on  a  fixed  basis  of  $2.30  per 
tael,  and  the  entire  proceeds  must  be 
remitted  to  the  treasury.  With  the 
abolition  of  supplementai'y  dues  tha 
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Magistrate's  extra  income  has  been, 
reduced  to  zero.  Therefore  even 
upright  and  honest  officials  are  foa-ced 
to  impose,,  heavy  fines  on  the  people 
in  oirder  to  raise  enough  to  meet  aU 
the  requirements.  In  the  hands  of 
unscrupulous  magistrates,  this  is, 
of  co'urse,  carried  to  extremes  in 
order  to  line  their  own  pocl^ets. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  dis- 
tricts whose  income  is  sufiicient  to 
meet  all  expenses  have  been  reorgan- 
ized.' Those  which  are  unfortunately 
poor  are  necessarily  compelled  to  re- 
main under  the  old  systemi.  llie  dif-i 
ference  between  the  reorganii^ed  dis- 
trict and  the  old  fashioned  district  is, 
while  the  former  has  to  pay  salaries 
and  wages  to'  its  employers,  the  lat- 
ter need  not.  As  to  the  Magistrate 
himself,  although  he  is  supposed  to 
receive  from  three  to'  two  hundred 
dollars  each  month,  officially,  it  ds 
difficult  to  say  whether  he  really  re- 
ceives his  salary  or  not,  or  M'"hether 
he  receives  mDre  or  less  than  the 
fixed  amount. 
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In  tlie  districts  not  yet  reorganiz- 
ed,  not  only  the  Magistrate'    is  un- 
provided \\itii  salary,     but    his  em- 
ployees also  share  the  same  fate.  We 
may  well  ask  how  are  we  to  expect  » 
the  ]\Iagistrate   to   meet   all  the   ex- 
penses of  his  Yamen  or  office  under 
such  circumstances?  No  wonder  then 
that  he  allows  his  runners  to  squeeze  ; 
the  people  and  he  himself  sometimes  \ 
accepts  bribes  in  case  of  impoi'tant  ■ 
legal  cases. 

EEOEGANIZATION   UNMASKED. 

According  to  the  fixed  rules  of  re- 
organization each  first  class  district 
can  have  but  16  judicial  police,  se- 
cond class  12  and  third  class  8.  Now 
the  area  of  the  smallest  district  is 
about  sixty  or  seventy  li  in  Cixtent, 
and  has  at  least  over  a  hundred 
villages  \mder  its  jurisdiction. 
With  a  handful  of  judicial 
prj-lice  the  ^Magistrate  ds  not  only 
hopeless  in  the  matter  of  arrest- 
ing robbers  and  thieves,  but  he  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  an  adequate 
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number  of  runnea's  to  serve  sum- 
rooDses  and  execute  warrants.  For 
thia  reason  the  reorganized  districts 
have  only  reorganized  in  name.  In 
reality  only  a  few  of  thedr  employees 
are  regularly  paid — the  rest  being  al- 
lowed to  retain  their  old  position  and 
practice  as  usual.  So  the  reorganiza- 
tion  is,  as  a  rule,  only  surface  deep. 

THE  EOOT  OF  THE  EVIL. 

The  superior  officials  are  fully  aware 
of  these  conditions;  but  they  keep 
silent  because  they  know  that  no  real 
success  can  be  achieved  under  the 
new  order  of  things.  Then  one  has 
to  consider  the  peculiar  habit  of  Chin- 
ese superior  officials.  If  a  subor- 
dinate official  dares  to  present  his 
own  views  and  caU  his  superior's  at- 
tention to  the  impracticability  of  the 
system  which  the  superior  officials 
have  oirdered  to  be  enforced,  he  is 
sure  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
official  above  him.  This  is  so,  even 
when  the  order  is  really  impracticable 
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beyond  remedy.  In  extreme  cases 
the  Magistrate  may  be  severely  cen- 
sured of  even  cashiered  for  disobedi- 
ence of  orders.  The  policy  of  tihe 
JMagistrate  is,  therefore,  to  miake  a 
few  minor  changes  such  as  in,  names 
or  terms  in  order  to  put  up  an  ap- 
pearance of  reorganizatioin  or  reform. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the  vital 
points  of  affairs  in  such  cases.  As 
long  a.s  the  whole  thing  looks  pretty 
on  paper,  the  praise  of  the  superior 
officials  are  assured.  Tliis  is  the 
principal  reasoaa  why,  after  so  many 
years  of  refonn  and  so  much  talk 
about  reform,  no  reform  has  actually 
been  carried  out,  while  the  suffering 
of  the  people  has  been  increasing  day 
by  day  without  any  official  taking 
notice  of  it. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with 
the  conditions  of  a  certain,  district 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  re- 
organized. In  that  district,  upon 
every  change  of  new  official,  the 
merchant  who  controls  the  contract 
for  the  collection  of  taxes  on  beasts, 
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cloth  and  cotton  has  to  pay  $3,000  to 
the  new  Magistrato  as  a  house  warm- 
mg  present,  and  $500  to  the  Jklagis- 
trate's  porter  as  tea-money.  Besides 
theso  two  items  he  has  alsoi  to  pay  a 
regular  monthly  present.  Tliis  is 
only  one  typical  case  of  many  similair 
ones.  In  short  the  number  of  Magis- 
trate swho_do^notsqueeSeTEe^^ 
la  exceedingly  smalT  " 

SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  IS  EX- 
HAUSTED. 

Fonnerly  the  conditions  of  the  peo- 
ple were  much  better  than  now. 
When  funds  were  needed  to  put 
through  some  new  scheme  by  the 
order  of  the  superior  officials,  the* 
INIagisti-ate  could  approach  the  local- 
gentry  for  help  to  raises  the  necessary 
amount.  But  now  the  financial  con- 
dition of  the  people  has  been  reduced 
to  dire  poverty.  Even  the  gentry  are 
unable  to  raise  any  money  among  the 
people.  Therefore  very  few  of  the 
schools  and  police  forces  have  proved 
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successful.  It  would  be  O'ffensive  to 
describe  the  conditiooas  of  those  whom 
we  may  call  dummiea. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR 
CRIMINALS. 

The  d&plo'rable  conditions  of  the 
jails  and  houses  of  detention  have 
already  been  described  in  previoois 
letters.  There  is  one  tiling,  however, 
which  deserves  our  attention  agaiin. 
It  is  the  lack  of  provision  for  the 
health  of  the  inmates  of  the  prisons. 
Altliough  the  inmates  often  become 
sick  on  account  of  the  foul  air  and 
filthy  conditions  of  these  places  very 
few  of  the  districts  have  a  doctor  on 
hand  to  meet  any  emergency.  The 
lives  of  the  inmates  therefore  are  in 
constant  danger.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  superior  officials  will  see  to  it 
that  their  subordinates  are  instnicted 
to  keep  the  prisons  clean  and  heal- 
thy, and  that  the  rooms  are  not  over- 
crowded. The  keepers  should  be 
strictly   forbidden   to   extort    money 
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from  the  prisoners.  It  is  also  im- 
portant that  a  public  service  doctor 
should  be  provided  to  give  them, 
me-dical  aid.  This  is  specially  neces- 
sary becaiuse  ordinary  doctors  are 
usually  unwilling  to  visit  the  pri- 
sons. 

DIFFICULTIES   OF  AEEESTING 
CEIMINALS. 

It  often  happens  that  a  certain  per- 
son is  wanted  and  a  general  warrant 
is  issued  by  the-  Government  to  the 
provincial  authorities,  who  in  turn 
give  instruction  to  the  IMagistrates  to 
the  same  effect.  The  Magistrates 
then  issue  formal  warrants  to  the 
runners  and  the  matter  usually  ends 
there.  In  some  places  there  are  now 
regular  soldiers  who  help  the  civil 
officials  is  airesting  thieves  and  catch- 
ing robbers.  These  soldiers,  although 
in  some-  respects  better  than  the 
Yamen  runners,  nevertheless  foi-m  a 
disturbing  element  in  the  peaceful 
handling  of  civil  affairs. 
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In  common  practice,  when  several 
oases  of  robbery  are  committed  in  a 
single  district  and  the^  IMagistrate 
fails  to  arrest  the  culpz'its,  the  latter 
receives  some  black  marks  against 
his  record  or,  in  serious  cases,  he  is 
cashiered.  Therefore  it  is  the  practice 
of  some  officials  to  summon  the  vil- 
lage chief  or  the  Tipao  when  a.  rob- 
bery is  reported  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  his  village,  and  hold  them 
responsible  for  the  production  of  the 
culprits  within  a  speciiic  time-limit. 
Thej  even  sometimes  go  so  far  as 
to  order  the  people  of  the  village  to 
pay  for  all  the  damages  done  to  the 
injm'ed  family.  When  such  condi- 
tions exist,  the  people  usally  refrain 
from  reporting,  thus  saving  them- 
selves as  well  as  the  IMagistrate  a 
great  deal  of  trouble. 

When  the  IMagistrate  actually  | 
means  business,  and  punishes  his 
runners  for  their  failure  to  arrest  the 
criminals,  the  I'unners,  being  so  hard 
pressed  but  unable  to  produce  the 
real  culprits,  often  bribe  poor  people 
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into  taking  the  risk  of  confessing  that  . 
they  are  implicated  in  the  case  while/ 
in  reality  they  are  not.  If  the  run-/ 
ner  happens  to  be  an  unscrupuloug 
one,  he  does  not  hesitate  in  trumpi 
ing  up  false  evidence  and  accuse  in- 
ocent  persons.  Nothing  is  too  basi 
for  such  runners,  and  with  the  co- 
operation of  a  Magistrate  who  is 
eager  to  keep  his  position,  there  is  n6 
way  for  the  people  to  have  their 
wrongs  redressed. 
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